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THE MONTH. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS, 


Unper the chairmanship of Sir Charles Dilke, the inquiry by the 


ey Select Committee of the House of Commons as to 

the possibility of graduating and differentiating 
Tax Inquiry. the Income Tax goes merrily on, contributing to 
the gaiety, if not to the wisdom, of nations. Those Free Traders, 
pour rire, Mr. Chiozza Money, M.P., and Mr. Harold Cox, M.P., 
have both given evidence strongly supporting the principles of 
graduation and differentiation, and have submitted to the committee 
their respective schemes for the application of the same. That 
Mr. Chiozza Money, who contrives to be at the same time what 
Lord Halsbury might call ‘‘ a sort of a Free Trader” and a Socialist, 
should favour methods of taxation which are designed to “ get at” 
the wealthier classes is hardly to be wondered at, but it is surpris- 
ing that they should be approved by Mr. Harold Cox, who is by 
way of being a sort of an Individualist,and who recently asked the 
Prime Minister ‘“‘whether in any proposals that His Majesty’s 
Government may make for dealing with the problem of the un- 
employed, they will take care that men and women now in employ- 
ment are not thrown out of employment by the diminution, 
through taxation, of funds now spent by private persons in giving 
employment to the wage-earning classes.” Surely it is in order to 
ask Mr. Cox himself “whether in his proposals dealing with the 
graduation and differentiation of the Income Tax he has taken 
care that men and women now in employment will not be thrown 
out of employment by the diminution, through such taxation, of 
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funds now spent by private persons in giving employment to the 
wage-earning classes.” We are inclined to think that Mr. Cox 
has wholly overlooked this aspect of the matter. 


The most drastic proposals for the graduation of the Income Tax 
‘A Boome. YF? those put forward by Mr. Philip Snowden, 
rang Tax.” M.P., who suggested that a surtax should be 

"placed on all incomes over £5,000. Upon earned 
incomes between £5,000 and £8,000, he would impose a surtax 
of 6d.in the £, and upon “unearned incomes” a surtax of 1s. 
in the £,and he would proceed upon a graduated scale under 
which incomes of £50,000 and over would pay a surtax of 6s. 
in the £, Sir Charles Dilke pointed out that this would mean 
that incomes of £50,000 and upwards would pay in all a tax of 7s. 
in the £. “Quite so,” said Mr. Snowden; and in answer to Mr. 

Hicks-Beach’s question, “ Don’t you think such a tax would lead 

to a considerable portion of capital being sent abroad?” he 

replied, “ Not so much as you would suppose. Land, for instance, 
could not be removed from this country.” The land certainly 
could not be removed from the country. But the reply loses 
something of its force when one remembers that “land” is not 

‘‘ capital.” It is true that much of the fixed capital of the country 

—buildings, machinery, and so forth—could not be removed ; 
but there can be little doubt that so drastic a system of taxation 
would discourage the employment of large capitals in trade and 

industry, and would thus tend to throw men and women now in 

employment out of employment. As a matter of fact, the Income 

Tax is not so direct a tax as it is commonly supposed to be. Is 

is ‘‘a boomerang tex.” It is aimed at the capitalist, but before 

its course is run it hits the worker. It discourages trade and 
industry— it operates as a tax upon trade and industry, and there- 
fore it is a direct infringement of true Free Trade principles. 


In addition to this, the Income Tax is not only in itself a dishonest 


tax, inasmuch as it takes from the individual what 
rightly belongs to the individual, but it is also a 
direct tax—the only sense in which it is truly a 
direct tax—upon honesty, since the man who makes an honest 
return must pay more than the man who understates his income. 
As we have repeatedly said, the Income Tax is sheer robbery, a 
graduated income tax is simply graduated robbery, and the heavier 
the graduation the greater the temptation to make a false return, 
and therefore the heavier the tax upon honesty. Mr, Snowden, no 
doubt, would object that graduation is primarily intended to apply 
to “ unearned incomes,” and therefore it would not take from any 
individual what rightly belongs to him. But there is, as a matter 
fact, nv such thing as an ‘‘ unearned income.” It is, indeed, true 
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that huge incomes at present go to those who do not earn them, 
but how can the State rectify this by imposing heavily graduated 
taxation upon such incomes? It is surely the duty of the State 
to see to it that these incomes go to those who do earn them. Now 
all “unearned incomes” rest, directly or indirectly, upon land 
monopoly, and land monopoly exists because the State, instead of 
taking for public purposes the land values created by and therefore 
belonging to the whole community, allows this community-earned 
income to flow into the pockets of individuals, The first steps, 
therefore, is for the State to appropriate for State purposes this 
State-earned increment—(John Stuart Mill’s inaccurate phrase, 
“(the unearned increment,” is responsible for much of the loose 
thinking on these matters to-day)—and to cease to appropriate 
incomes that the State has not earned. Were this done the “ un- 
earned incomes” of the landed classes would disappear as “ un- 
earned incomes ” to appear as earned income in the coffers of the 
State, and the ‘‘ unearned income” now “enjoyed” by the State 
would be left in the pockets of those to whom it justly belongs ; 
while, in addition to this, the tax on land values would force all 
idle land into use, thus rendering the workers economically inde- 
pendent. Each man would then receive the natural recompense 
of labour, the full product of his toil, and there would be no surplus 


whatever remaining for “ unearned incomes” of any description. 


Whereas the Income Tax is in itself both a dishonest tax and a 
direct tax on honesty, and whereas its economic 

The Tax pores effect is to sauoiien trade and industry, and to 
Stimulates 7 6 ib th lised 

Industry. cause unemployment, it has never yet been realis 

with sufficient clearness that a tax on land values 

is not only an honest tax, entailing no penalties upon honesty 
nor upon trade and industry, but that from the economic point ot 
view it is in itself a good tax, since, even if all the proceeds of 
the tax were thrown into the sea, it would mean the throwing open 
of the land to all who wish to use it. The taxation of land 
values is, indeed, the most important fiscal reform, the most im- 
portant economic reform, the most important social reform, to 
which the Government stands pledged, for it affords the only possible 
foundation for sound finance, and the only means whereby economic 
independence and social justice can be secured. It will intro- 
duce a fairer principle—in fact, the fairest principle—of taxa- 
tion, it will relieve industry of its present oppressive burdens, 
and, by forcing vacant land into the market, it will stimulate 
trade and industry, increase employment, relieve overcrowding 
and lessen rents. ‘That this is no overstatement of the case we 
have frequently shown by citing the experience of our Austral- 
asian Colonies, and a White Paper recently issued supplies 
strong corroborative evidence. Commenting on this report even 
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the Labour Leader, Mr. Keir Hardie’s paper, is moved to say :* 
“ The movement for the taxation of land values will gain strength 
from the facts and figures contained in a Prussian official report 
which was published in 1904, and which is now embodied in a 
British Parliamentary paper just issued. The report states that 
practical experience has shown that taxation of real estate on the 
basis of the market value has proved a complete success. The report 
shows by statistics that this system of assessment has resulted ina 
more equitable distribution of taxation. To take an instance, the 
report states that in one commune in which, under the system of 
surtaxes on the State assessments, the land (not built upon) paid 
only 3 per cent. of the local taxes on real estate, the proportion 
was increased by the introduction of market value assessments to 
364 per per cent. of the local taxes, which led to a corresponding 
diminution of the proportion assessed on buildings from 97 per 
cent. to 634 per cent. This method of assessment has also led 
to a considerable reduction in the assessment of the working class 
dwellings—in some cases to the extent of 30 to 40 percent.” It 
is to be regretted that it is impossible to place the case for the 
taxation of land values as against the graduation and differentiation 
of the Income Tax before the Select Committee. It is still more 
to be regretted that his Majesty's Government have as yet taken 


no steps to embody in each of the Lands Valuation (England and 
Wales, Scotland and Ireland) Bills now before Parliament a clause 
requiring the separate assessment of land values. Perhaps it is 
not too much to hope that the omission may be rectified during the 
forthcoming Autumn Session, so that the way may be cleared for 
the rating and taxation of land values next year. 


While the official Labour Party in this country is for the most part 
concentrating upon the graduation of the Income 
Land Tax Tax, it is noteworthy that the Labour Party in the 
and Land australian Federal Parliament, benefiting by the 
Raiders. object lessons afforded by New Zealand, New 
South Wales, Queensland, and South Australia, is promoting 
a scheme providing for a tax of $d. in the £ upon the capital 
value (equal to 10d. in the £ on the annual value) of all land 
exclusive of improvements. The tax is to be stiffly graduated 
against large estates, holdings valued at £5000 and over paying at 
the rate of 4d. in the £, while upon absentees there is to be levied 
a surtax of 50 per cent. But that the workers in this country are 
awakening to the importance of the land question is shown by the 
seizure of an island by a body of Highland crofters, and by the 
more recent raiding of land by the unemployed at Levenshulme, 
near Manchester, and at West Ham. Of course the pro-monopoly 
1 June 22, 1906 
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Press has done its best to ridicule the raiders, but that the utilisa- 
tion even of such unpromising waste pieces of land affords a 
genuine and effective method of coping with the unemployed 
problem was shown years ago by Mayor Pingree—“ Potatoe-patch 
Pingree,” as he was called—of Detroit, U.S.A. Confronted by an 
unusually acute spell of unemployment, with hundreds of able- 
bodied men seeking work and finding none, Mayor Pingree con- 
ceived the idea of persuading the holders of vacant lots within the 
city to allow the men to use the land for market-gardening. Per- 
mission was granted, the unemployed were set to work, and the 
scheme proved a great success. What has been done in America 
can be done here, and what has been done on vacant city lots can 
be done, “and still more so,” on the belts of idle or half-idle land 
that surround our big centres of population. But the thing must, 
of course, be done regularly and in order, and to this end the 
engine of taxation must be used to break down the barriers that 
fence out the idle hands from the idle lands. 


In regard to National defence the new Minister for War has 
declared for the ‘“‘ Blue Water School” as against 

eae decag whee Il be called the “ Blue Funk School.” 
pens 5” at may we called the ue Funk School. 
In vain Lord Roberts and Lord Milner had 

Scheme. or 

clamoured two days before for compulsory military 
training, that is to say for conscription. Mr. Haldane recognised 
that it is impossible to maintain at one and the same time both a big 
navy and a big army. According to the scheme he laid down, we 
must trust to the Navy and to the Volunteers for home defence. 
The functions of the Regular Army are to be (1) to provide the 
nucleus of an expeditionary force, and (2) to provide the drafts 
for the linked battalions in India and the Colonies; while the 
Militia are to engage to act as a first line of support to the Regular 
Army and to go abroad on the outbreak of war. Ten battalions 
of the regular army—eight of the line and two of the Guards—are 
to disappear, thus reducing the personnel by 20,000 men; but, in 
spite of this reduction, Mr, Haldane claims that by his scheme of 
reorganisation the efficiency of tke army will be increased by fifty 
per cent., and that he will he able to mobilise in case of war a 
force which will contrast with the old force as three Army Corps 
to two. As illustrating Tory “ mess, muddle, and make-believe,” 
Mr. Haldane stated that with ninety-three batteries of artillery 
for home defence the country was only in a position to mobilise 
forty-two. To mobilise the whole of the ninety-three would take 
10,000 more men and cost £600,000. However, he proposed to 
meet the difficulty, and at the same time to save £300,000 by 
drafting the 14,000 men of the garrison artillery militia into the 
Regular Artillery. The scheme is estimated to effect a saving of a 
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million and a-half per annum, but Sir Charles Dilke, less 
optimistic, puts the saving down at half a million only. The 
defects of the scheme are (1) that it provides for so large an 
expeditionary force, namely 150,000 men—(Regulars, 50,000; 
Reservists, 70,000; and Militia, 30,000) ; and (2) thatit preserves 
the old cumbrous system of linked battalions for supplying the 
drafts for India and the Colonies, By abolishing this system, and 
setting up training depots to supply the necessary drafts, it should 
be possible to cousiderably reduce our standing army, and to 
effect a saving of several millions sterling ; and we believe that 
ere long public opinion will compel the adoption of this course. 


In regard to naval matters, some of the ‘“‘ Blae Water School” 
h would seem to belong also to the “ Blue Funk 

a van ©" School.” Instead of a two-Power standard our 
mee" Navy is now up to a three-Power standard, and it 
is well known that, thanks to Free Trade, we can build both more 
quickly and more cheaply than any of our rivals. But the Board 
of Admiralty are not satisfied, and it is rumoured that while the 
majority of the Cabinet desire to reduce this year’s shipbuilding 
programme by abandoning one of the two battleships of the 
Dreadnought class which it was proposed to lay down this autumn, 
three or four ministers are resolutely opposed to any such proposal. 
Lord Brassey, however, who is no mean authority on such matters,sees 
no cause for alarm, ‘‘ The Navy,” said he recently toa Press repre- 
sevtative, “is in a most commanding position as regards completed 
first-class battleships, which are the chief element of naval strength 
Great Britain is in a better position than ever before. She has 
forty-three, while Germany has only sixteen, and France eleven. 
In armoured cruisers of the first-class Great Britain has forty-five, 
aggregating 531,000 tons; Germany seven, aggregating 67,000 
tons; and France sixteen, aggregating 178,000 tons. Therefore, 
as regards our present strength, we are in a most commanding 
position, and the laying down of one or two ships may certainly 
be postponed without imprudence. It is part of the duty of a 
Liberal Government to economise in naval as well as military 
raatters. Although the United States is building thirteen new 
ships, we do not regard her as a possible enemy, and we limit 
ourselves to France and Germany when comparing the numbers. 
We must also regard the relative rate cf progress, which is much 
more rapid in the case of Great Britain. We are spending 
£12,000,000 on shipbuilding, including armaments, and France and 
Germany combined only £10,000,000.” As a matter of fact we 
have been setting the pace in shipbuilding, and we can well afford 
to goslow. Indeed, if anything is to be done at the Hague Confer- 
ence in the direction of the reduction of armaments, we must go slow. 
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With the various Anglo-French and Anglo-German ententes— 
journalistic, municipal, aud otherwise, with the 
P rae projected Anglo-French Exhibition to be held at 
Suteneina Shephera’s Bush in 1908, and with the “ Parlia- 
- * ment of Europe” meeting at Essex Hall—there 
can be no doubt that the spirit of Peace is abroad. And in this 
connection it is to be regretted that at the recent meeting of the 
Women Liberals of the Home Counties any encouragement should 
have been given to the proposal for the compulsory military training 
of the youth of the nation, which, as Miss Bulgarnie pointed out, 
“would strengthen the spirit of Jingoism and retard social reforms 
that were calculated to effect far greater physical improvement than 
military drill could ever do.” Even business men are beginning to 
realise that the greatest of business interests is peace. ‘ The cause 
of peace,” the Daily News points out, “is . . . powerfully advo- 
cated by Consul-General Oppenheimer, of Frankfort, in his report 
upon the trade of Germany during 1905. He says: ‘ The manufac- 
turing circles are becoming ever more sensible to the importance of 
all political complications. The Algeciras Conference was as 
anxiously watched by the commercial world as by the world of 
diplomacy, and the differences which occurred in its initial stage 
had a decidedly unfavourable effect upon the business on the Stock 
Exchange. The importance which the economic world attaches to 
peace found expression also in the spontaneous and widespread 
endeavours to bring about a better understanding between Germany 
and the United Kingdom. Germany has learned how easily national 
ill-feeling can impede the exchange of goods which is then for the 
time diverted into wrong channels. In Germany the economic 
circles more than all others felt the necessity to proclaim that there 
was a genuine desire to establish and foster friendly relations with 
Germany’s great commercial customer and competitor.’” 


1906. 





Protectionists too often overlook the fact that our trade rivals are our 
customers as well as our competitors, and that both 

Free Trade . . i 
..._ their custom and their competition are good for us 

Progressing . . 

ts Gactiseds —their custom affording us markets for our goods, 
6 ¥* and their competition keeping our industrial and 
commercial methods up to date and preventing our becoming slack 
and stale. Mr, Oppenheimer’s comments upon ‘‘ the victory of Free 
Trade at the last elections in the United Kingdom ” go to show also 
that Free Trade principles are making considerable progress in the 
Fatherland. “In German industrial circles,” he says, “the view is 
not seldom expressed that the German customs tariff has been 
overdone, and that every day brings fresh proofs that British in- 
dustry now has the advantage over the German. It is an oft- 
repeated argument that the British workman enjoys the cheaper 
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food and the British manufacturer the cheaper raw material, and 
that in view of these facts alone the competitive capacity must be 
affected. Even if the change be not sudden, German manufacturers 
expect it in the end, and they are beginning already to take it into 
account. It would not be surprising if the apprehension thus 
expressed should steadily swell the number of the convinced Free 
Traders in Germany.” And he adds that: “ British manufacturers 
can in many instances procure raw material and half-finished goods 
more cheaply than the German competitor, and several German 
manufacturers—e.g., in the paper trade—contemplate the establish- 
ment of branch factories in the United Kingdom.” 


Such extracts would hardly have made pleasant reading at Mr. 
Chamberlain’s seventieth birthday party. And 

Bidelights even more unpleasant reading was oanie by the 
= honey Board of Trade returns for June, which, by a curious 
Reform. coincidence, were issued on the very day of the 
great Birmingham celebrations.1_ The returns showed that during 
the first six months of this year imports had increased by 
£27,441,000 on the phenomenal figures of 1905, and totalled no 
less than £300,000,000 for the half-year; while exports had 
increased by £24,887,000, aggregating, without re-exports, 
£180,600,000. It is significant, too, that of the increase in im- 
ports more than two-thirds, or £18,600,000, consisted of food, drink, 
tobacco, and raw materials—food, drink, and tobacco, £5,700,000 ; 
raw materials, £12,900,000; while of the increase in exports no 
less than £20,400,000 is accounted for by manufactures, which 
total over 148 millions sterling for the half-year. Iron and steel 
are “‘ going "indeed, going strong—for they have increased in the 
six months by £3,451,000. And in the same period our entrepét, 
or re-export trade—which, by the way, would be absolutely 
annihilated by Chamberlainism—reached the record figure of 
£44,400,000. The imports, exports, and re-exports for the half- 
year totalled £525,000,000, a rate which would, on twelve months’ 
working, give us a total trade of £1,050,000,000! But, in spite 
of these figures, and in spite of the eloquent figures of the General 
Election, Mr. Chamberlain professes to be undismayed—nay, not 
only undismayed, but confident of success. Speaking at the 107th 
sitting of the Tariff Reform Commission (this farcical inquiry, it 
would seem, is not yet complete) he boldly declared that “ nothing 
that had happened had shaken in the slightest degree his own con- 
viction of the necessity for the work undertaken, and of its certain 
ultimate success.” He even ventured to add that “ he did not hesi- 
tate to say that the information now in the possession of the Tariff 
Reform Commission was the most valuable trade information in the 


1 July 7. 
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United Kingdom,” a statement greeted by the Commission with 
loud applause. Mr. Chamberlain, no doubt, gleans some crambs of 
comfort from the proceedings of the Congress of the Chambers of 
Commerce of the Empire, but the Protectionist manufacturers of our 
Colonies are simply exploiting his movement for their own ends, 
In the meantime, it must have struck even Mr. Chamberlain that, 
by a strange fatality, his friends are always giving him away. To 
the Tariff Reform envelopes made in Germany, to the Gains- 
borough chairs made in Russia, to Pearson’s Christmas Extra 
printed in Holland, we have now to add the Birmingham celebration 
torches made in Germany! The great torchlight procession, and 
these other matters, throw some interesting side-lights on Tariff 
Reform. 


We note with pleasure the strong protests from both parties in the 
“The Whi tere" House of Lords debate on the Congo horrors, 
“ and we trust that no time will be lost in adopting 
Man’s Lord Lansdowne’ tion that “ if these ab 

or nsdowne’s suggestion that ‘“‘ if these abuses 

Burden.”’ ; ; : , 
continue we should claim our right to appoint 
Consuls in the Congo.” We believe, with him, that “the presence 
of Englishmen located in the centres of trade would be worth quite 
as much as a ‘ whole row’ of inspectors or officials belonging to the 
Administration of the Congo Free State.” The Concessionaire 
Companies, as his lordship pointed out, make enormous profits, the 
£20 shares of some of them being quoted at something like £600, 
and they would not willingly allow the inspectors or officials of the 
Congo Free State to interfere with their “ business” methods. We 
are glad to note also that there is a disposition to use the Porte’s 
request for our consent to an additional 3 per cent. duty on im- 
ported goods as a lever to enforce the adoption of really effective 
reforms in Macedonia, But it must be obvious that our moral 
influence in regard to such matters as these loses a great deal of 
its force by reason of the recent executions in India and in Egypt, 
by reason of the terrible slaughter of the native ‘‘rebels” in Natal 
(547 killed at Umvoti, with ‘‘no white casualties”!), by reason 
of the continuance of Chinese slavery in South Africa, and, to 
mention a smaller matter, by reason of such scandals as that 
of the Ceylon Pearl Fishery concession. It is true that in respect 
of these matters the present Government are, for the most part, 
reaping the tares sown by their predecessors ; but they have been 
nothing like vigorous enough and drastic enough in their adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the Empire, and in their undue regard for 
“ continuity ” they have too often disregarded the claims of justice. 
The Prime Minister recently told us, for instance, that responsible 
Government cannot be fally established in the Transvaal before the 
beginning of next year; and it is announced that the importation 
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of Chinese serfs is not to cease till November next, when the reform 
will be nearly a year overdue, If they would regain the moral 
influence that this country has undoubtedly lost, they must lose no 
time in setting to work to put their own house thoroughly in order. If 
they desire their representations in regard to the Congo horrors to 
carry due weight, they must see to it that throughout the British 
Empire the white man shoulders his own burden, instead of leaving 
it for the black man or the yellow man to bear. 


In a recent letter to the Press, Mr. Frederick Mackarness, M.P., 
calls attention to the gruesome catalogue of crime 
committed by the Chinese serfs of the Rand :— 
12,960 convictions for various offences during the 
past twenty-two months; 1311 Chinese out of 
50,000 confined in the prisons of the Transvaal on May 21 last’; 
twenty-three murders and seventy acts of housebreaking in the 
three months of March, April, and May. And, in order to bring 
home to the people the meaning of these sinister figures, he points 
out that “out of a population of thirty-four millions in England 
and Wales the convictions for twelve months in 1904 were only 
198,395,” whereas “if they were brought up to the ratio of the 
Chinese convictions, they would exceed a total of 4,000,000;” 
that in England and Wales the daily average population in gaol is 
only 21,360, whereas if it were brought up to the Chinese ratio it 
would reach a total of over 87,000; and that “the average annual 
number of murders in England and Wales is 171,” whereas “if it 
rose to the ratio of the Chinese murders in the Transvaal, the 
number would be over 2400.” “The increase of crime,” Mr, 
Mackarness adds, “ goes hand in hand with an increase of desertion. 
The Tories have joyfully seized upon the fact that very few 
Chinamen have ventured to take advantage of the wonderfully 
disguised invitation to go home which Lord Selborne and the 
Chamber of Mines reluctantly dangled before the coolies. But they 
do not explain, why, if the Chinese are happy in the mines, they 
desert in thousands into the country, where the certain fate awaits 
them of a brief life of crime to be terminated either by starvation, 
the rifles of the white inhabitants, or the gallows. The Chinese 
prefer even to face these things rather than the evils of the 
mines. In July last only 245 deserted. In January the 
number had risen to 780, and in March to 1169,” while 
“the total desertions for March and April were 1990.” The 
situation is aggravated by the recent news that Kaffirs are now 
joining the Chinese in committing crimes upon the white people, 
and that at least one horrible outrage upon a white woman has 
been perpetrated. “Moreover, there is the still darker picture in 
the background of the inevitable unnatural vice to which the Bishop 
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of Hereford and Lord Stanmore alluded without contradiction in 
the House of Lords a few days ago.” Mr. Mackarness concludes 
by demanding that the importation of Chinamen shall cease (8,000 
of the 16,000 licenses issued in such wholesale fashion in November 
last are still open!), and that the Chinamen already in South Africa 
shall be repatriated as soon as possible. “It is said that the 
Government is deterred by economic and financial reasons from 
acting. But (he argues) in the first place what claim to compensa- 
tion could the mine-owners make good against an Executive which 
deported the Chinese on the ground that they were a danger to 
the State? And secondly, what damages could be proved if the 
monopoly of the Chamber of Mines was broken down, and a free 
supply of Kaffirs was procured to take the place of the repatriated 
Chinese, and at the same time white men were encouraged to work 
in the mines? There is strong evidence that this could be done; 
and if it can be done it is an answer to the economic dangers with 
which we are threatened by the mine-owners.” Not only should 
the monopoly of the Chamber of Mines in regard to the supply of 
Kaffirs be broken down, but a still more serious monopoly, that of 
the gold mines themselves, should also be broken down, “The 
economic dangers with which we are threatened by the mine-owners ” 
should be met by threatening them with, and not only threatening, 
but actually imposing, a stiff tax on Rand values. Compensation 
is due, not from the British people to the mine-owners, but from 
the mine-owners to the British people, to the Boers and to the 
Kaffirs and the Chinamen as well. The two chief movers in the 
Jameson Raid, in the engineering of the war, and in the introduc- 
tion of Chinese slavery have gone to their last account. It is time 
that the miaor personages implicated were called to account here 


and now. 


The Departmental Committee appointed to consider Mr. Rider 
‘ Haggard’s scheme for agricultural settlements in 
Rider ,, Canada and other British Colonies has reported 
Haggard’s adversely, They point out that, whereas it would 
Beheme cost £300,000 to establish in Canada a Colony of 
Condemned. ; 50 families, that sum would enable at least 6000 
families to emigrate to Canada in the ordinary way. The Com- 
mittee say, ‘‘ We have examined in detail Mr. Rider Haggard’s 
scheme, and stated that we are unable to recommend that it should 
be adopted, as (amongst other reasons) we consider the proposed 
Colony to be too large; the management by a religious body [the 
Salvation Army] undesirable ; the precedents he cited inapplicable ; 
the suggestion that men going from English cities should take up 
land in Canada without previous Colonial experience unwise; the 
expense greater than he calculates ; the prospect of the return of 
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the money advanced uncertain; and the difficulty as to the selection 
of settlers serious, if not insurmountable.” The Committee say that 
‘* whether we turn to Canada, South Africa, or Australia, we fail 
to find an instance of a thoroughly successful effort at colonisation, 
and they favour as an alternative State-aided emigration. Unfor- 
tunately the Committee had no power to take evidence as to the 
possibility of colonising the millions of idle acres here at Home ; 
nor do they seem to have given much thought to the prospects that 
await the emigrants on landing in Canada. They glibly say that 
“they can then take up land independently,” but what are the 
facts of the case ? 


The Canadian Single Taxer) says: ‘Thousands are crowding our 


shores in search of the free land promised by our 
Government, to find what? Only to find that all 
land anywhere near shipping facilities has been 
given away to railways or sold to land companies. 
One land company has a full page advertisement in one of the city 
dailies, offering 2,000,000 acres of the best land at from eight 
dollars to ten dollars an acre. The Canadian Pacific Railway offer 
millions more at prices of from five dollars upwards, according to 
location, and dozens of land companies have bought from the 
Government the privilege of holding up incoming settlers... . 
Everywhere you go you find the actual settlers are surrounded by 
great stretches of vacant land owned and held for a rise... . 
When single taxers talk of land monopoly in Ontario, they 
are told to go to the North-West, and get all the land they 
want for nothing, yet twenty years or so after the completion 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway, although there are scarcely 
500,000 persons in the Territories and Manitoba, all the land 
anywhere near the railways is monopolised, and can only be used 
by paying blackmail to the forestaller.” The fact of the matter is 
that as things stand to-day land monopoly is simply driving 
emigrants from this country into the arms of land monopoly in 
Canada. Tax land values and kill land monopoly here and in 
Canada, and the probabilities are that the workless would colonise 
the Homeland instead of emigrating to Canada. But if they did 
emigrate to Canada the taxation of land values would at all events 
secure them a much better chance than is offered them to-day. 
And in that case we should not hear so much of the failures of 
colonisation. Artificial colonisation under present unjust conditions 
is bound to fail, but set the land free, and allow the Colonists to 
select themselves and settle on their own account, and a very 
different tale will be told. 


1 Toronto, January 1906, 


Land Mono- 
poly versus 
Colonisation. 
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How land monopoly prevents the developments of our own land, the 
colonisation of the Home country, is illustrated by 
Game versus ree : : 
Man an incident noted in the Daily News obituary of 
; the late Sir Wilfred Lawson, Bart., M.P., Radical 
and Temperance reformer. The incident is also a fine illustration 
of the genial baronet’s high moral character. Learning that his 
steward, in granting a new lease to one of his tenants for ten years, 
had increased the rent by £80 per annum, as the result of the 
farmer's energetic improvement of his holding, he forwarded the 
tenant a cheque for £800, saying he returned the money because 
it belonged to the farmer and not to himself. In this case the 
tenant did not suffer, but we are afraid that very few landlords are 
troubled by such scruples, and that the tenant as a rale is not only 
called upon to pay rents on his own improvements, but has to pay 
rates on them as well. In the Daily News of July 4, Mr. Fred 
Horne tells us also how the tenant of North Tadworth Farm, 
encouraged by one landlord to set up a fruit-growing and jam- 
making business which paid some £5,000 a year in wages, found 
his business ruined because of the determination of a subsequent 
purchaser of the farm to preserve rabbits rather than fruit. And 
from a recent issue of the North Mail! we learn that some moor- 
land farmers in Yorkshire have been ordered to remove their sheep 
from the hillsides lest, forsooth, they disturb the grouse or the 
pheasants. We trust that it will not be long before the Govern- 
ment, by the taxation of land values, make it economically impos- 
sible for the landlords to play such pranks. 


The French Government and the French people are to be con- 
7 gratulated upon the final triumph of justice in the 
Dreyfus case; and Captain Dreyfus and Colonel 
Picquart are to be congratulated upon the vindica- 
tion of their honour and upon their reinstatement in the army. It 
is pleasing, too, to learn that the Government intend to render 
special honour to the memory of M, Emile Zola, whose bold J’accuse ! 
undoubtedly marked the turning-point of the whole case. That, 
on the other hand, General Mercier, and those who acted with him, 
should be retired from the service, and removed from the roll of the 
Legion of Honour, would seem to be the least that justice demands, 

In Russia the grim deadlock till continues. Both armyand navy 
are seething with mutiny—so much so that it is not considered safe 
for the British Fleet to visit Cronstadt; twenty-three out of the 
forty-nine European provinces of the Tzar are stricken by famine, 
and the executioners and the “black hundreds ” still carry on their 
sanguinary work. The democracy and the bureaucracy are at 
death-grips, and the issue is as yet uncertain. It is all to the good, 


Foreign 
Affairs. 


1 Newcastle, June 6. 
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however, that the Duma still survives, in spite of threats of kid- 
napping and suppression. The truth is that the Government must 
have money. If the Dama goes their credit with Europe goes, so 
the Duma remains, impotent as yet, but endowed with great latent 
potentialities which—heaven grant it—may yet find scope. The 
outstanding feature of American politics just now is what is known 
as “the Bryan boom.” Everything points to Bryan as the next 
Democratic candidate for the Presidency, and the indications are 
that the fight will be waged on anti-Protectionist and anti-Socialist 
lines. When the news of his endorsement for the Presidential 
nomination of his party reached Mr. Bryan at Berlin on June 11, 
he refused to discuss the subject of nominations, on the ground that 
it is too early to consider the question of the Presidential candidate 
for 1908, but dealing with political issues, he said: “ Before leaving 
home I tried to distinguish between Democracy and what can pro- 
perly be called Socialism. Democracy recognises competition as 
legitimate, and tries to protect the competitive principle from attack. 
Socialism sees competition as an evil to be eliminated by public 
ownership and operation of all means of production and distribu- 
tion. While this distinction between Democracy and Socialism 
should not be overlooked, the democratic platform must be one of 
progress and reform, and not merely of opposition to Republican 
policies or Socialistic ideas.” And he added: “ In our fight for the 
absolute elimination of private monopolies, and for the regulation 
of corporations in general, it is necessary that the party shall be 
free from any suspicion of alliance with the corporate interests that 
have been dominating American politics. To this end campaign 
contributions must be limited to those who have the public interest 
to advance. I trust that public sentiment will requ:re all parties 
to keep their books open, so that hereafter no party will be under 
private obligations to shield corporate offenders,”! This is the 
straight utterance of a straight man. We trust that Mr. Bryan, 
defeated by corruptionist methods in 1896 and again in 1900, may 
in 1908 succeed in carrying the flag of Freedom to victory. 


1 Chicago Public. 





THE POWERS PRESERVATIVE 
OF PEACE. 


WHEN, in the closely-kait community of the Kzulturnationen, as 
distinguished from the merely civilised nations, differences and 
disagreements arise between those two great members of it who 
hitherto had regarded each other with amiability, the destruction 
of the perfect balance of national sentiment is felt at once, and 
grows to be a dangerons element in its influence upon all the 
others. 

This law is the more powerful in its evil operation when such a 
state of feeling is engendered between those two nations, the 
strongest of the group, who alone of all the rest had never met 
in opposition, but often in co-operation, and between whom so 
close a relationship of race, culture, political affinity and respective 
regnancy prevails, as to farnish the best reason for the existence 
of this splendid sympathy in the past and the strongest hope for 
its maintenance in the future. That this most desirable equipoise 
of goodwill between Britain and Germany has been disturbed of 
late is regrettable but true, yet the mutually expressed desire for 
its restoration is the most confirmative sign of the inherent 
sympathy of the two peoples. 

Various causes, in themselves insignificant, may operate to 
produce a coolness or estrangement between friendly nations, in 
especial, if the creation of such antagonistic feelings redound to 
the advantage of the weaker members of the group of nations 
seeking to profit by the dissension of the stronger. That the 
happily now-vanishing discords and misunderstandings between 
the great insular Power and its Continental sister-nation were 
partly due to such insidious machinations is doubtlessly true, but 
the major part of them may be traced to the mutual suspicions and 
misinterpretations of motives occasioned by commercial rivalry, and 
to that deplorable propaganda instituted by the newspapers of each 
country and fostered by politicians of a certain class. Thongh 
the newspapers express, in a way, the national sentiment, the 
reverse is equally true, for they are able to create the sentiments 
which they afterwards reflect. In this way the national atmo- 
sphere becomes electrically charged, and at the least flash on 
either side a widespread indignation prevails, and glib journalists, 
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seated in their revolving-chairs, speculate on war, and, speculating, 
almost declare it; the people read and, reading, believe, and the 
interactive asperities grow from bad to worse. Of wars that have 
been brought about by newspapers creating an uncontrollable hate 
and hysteria which re-acted upon the Government, the Spanish- 
American War is a late and luminous example. The idea of a 
modern war between the two great Germanic peoples, inspired by 
nothing more than the minor grievances each may have against 
the other, is one so incompatible with reason and justice and the 
ever-widening conceptions of progress and humanity, that it should 
be utterly untenable, and yet we hear it calmly discussed and even 
proposed as a thing inevitable, by those who fancy they have their 
country’s welfare and honour at heart ! 

Although the great Powers of to-day are loth to relinquish 
their stupendous and expensive armaments, and to dismiss into 
other lines of activity the vast organised classes, military and 
naval, who find their advantage in upholding the dogma of force, 
it is apparent, nevertheless, that its practice is being relegated to 
the semi-barbarous or imperfectly civilised nations in distant parts 
of the globe. The army and navy of each country have assumed 
a purely defensive and preventive character, a form of necessary 
evil, slowly falling into desuetude, The endeavour and duty of © 
the Statesmen of this day is to preserve the established, success- 
fully-maintained harmony between the European Powers, to prevent 
all dangerous discords in the Concert of Europe. To strengthen 
the security of his country’s position, the Statesman forms coalitions 
of ratified or purely sentimental fellowship between his own nation 
and that one which he believes will help him to a position of 
immunity from the others. But in so far as this policy of a 
political partnership or confederation of cordiality does not 
guarantee the peace of the other nations or forms no bar to the 
outbreak of war among them, so long must such a purely senti- 
mental understanding be considered futile and insufficient for 
universal good. 

If a coalition or agreement between two Powers is to act as a 
deterrent of war and preservative of peace among neighbouring 
nations, than the strongest union of that character, the one most 
effectual, influential and wide-reaching, would be a coalition between 
the two strongest Powers, This, necessarily, would have to be 
not a mere easily disturbed, almost personal expression of goodwill, 
but a solemnly ratified and sacredly conceived compact—a clear, 
open declaration and intelligent understanding of the ends of the 
alliance to and by the Powers, the public, and the world. The 
selfish principles of commercial combination and competition could 
have no place in it, but only the dictates of the noblest impulses 
or aspirations of humanity. As the great men of different 
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countries strive for the advancement of their prosperity or position, 
so should the nations of the world strive for the improvement of 
conditions universally affecting them all. 

A close friendship between Britain and Germany would form a 
union of such impregnable strength as to be able to dictate and 
maintain that policy and state of universal peace which all nations 
concede to be indispensable. The recently, let us hope, firmly 
established entente cordiale between Great Britain and France was a 
step of the right sort, but not in the right direction. By this is 
meant that, considering its practical power of preserving peace in 
Europe, of upholding the traditions of an armed neutrality and 
furthering the inter-relative security of the nations of the Old World, 
it is less effective in power, less comprehensive in application than 
if such an agreement or mutual understanding had been formed 
between the two powerful, kindred nations, naturally designed to 
be allies—not rivals. The realisation of such an international under- 
standing would certainly have taken place with England and 
Germany had not the existence of a superficial animosity prevented 
advanees on either side, This temporary disharmony, it is well 
to note, is slowly passing away, and the discussion of such ques- 
tions as that which inspires this’ essay is the most enlightening 
evidence of the new feeling. 

Britain and Germany are natural allies. Cohesion of race 
must still be the chief decisive factor in stimulating the sympathy 
of one people towards another. In modern times purely political 
or diplomatic combinations which ignore the national predilections 
of the intelligent masses of to-day are destined to failure. The 
United States of America, a nation whose origin is Anglo-Saxon, 
is commonly held to be the Power most closely related to England. 
Yet it has of late been demonstrated that the Anglo-Saxon element 
inthe United States is a constantly decreasing one, that it is already 
overshadowed and outnumbered by the prolific Teutonic strains, as 
well as being gradually eliminated by the ceaseless admixture of 
other races, slowly commingling. The United States are not a 
nation of homogeneous people, and when, after vast periods of time, 
they may have become such, they will no longer be Anglo-Saxon. 
In this ege affinity of race, of form of Government, of national ideals 
outweigh the mere affinity of language, a language which in the 
American nation is undergoing a development distinct and separate. 
The geographical situation of the United States, as the Power of 
the New World, as well as Republican traditions, annul the practi- 
bility of her alliance with any Power of the Old. Herself 
experiencing no necessity for an alliance, it is naturally not to her 
advantage to make any. 

It is, therefore, not in a formal alliance with a semi-barbarous. 
newly-civilised Oriental Power, nor in the interchange of courtesies 

VoL. 166.—No. 2. K 
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between herself and a Latin people, foreign in temperament, race, 
religion, ideals, form of government, and genius of language, nor in 
a remote independent Transatlantic Power that England has to seek 
her natural ally, but in her own hemisphere, in a race and nation 
more closely related in all essential and significant points. The 
fact that relations so pleasant could lately have been established 
between two countries so constantly and historically antagonistic as 
France and England is proof positive that the merely temporary 
misunderstandings affecting England and Germany should offer no 
obstacle to the consumption of an end so advantageous to both— 
and to the world. This has been the aim and ambition of some of 
the wisest, most clear, and far-seeing Statesmen of both nations. 
Germany is, in a sense, the youngest of all the European Powers. 
Long has this country been forced to wait for its heritage of the 
ages. It was impoverished through being the battle-ground of 
Europe for centuries; it was divided among its various kingdoms 
in internecine civil wars. Its successful battles were those of the 
spirit rather than those of arms. Despite the heroic deeds achieved 
by the indomitable little State of Prussia in the eighteenth century 
under the great Frederick, Germany was no forceful factor among 
the nations of the Continent, no independent, corporate entity of a 
nation until the creation of a greater and united Germany thirty- 
five years ago. It is in relation to the manifestation of her national 
individuality and the assumption of her place in the conclave of the 
Powers, as well as her remarkable and vigorous development, that 
she is to be conceived as the youngest of all the Powers. Incom- 
parison the United States are of respectable antiquity—though it is 
but lately since they, too, have assumed a place as a world-power. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the purpose of all modern arma- 
ments is purely and primarily of a defensive and prohibitive nature, 
it has been repeatedly stated that Germany was building her navy 
with only an aggressive purpose in view, and that this aggression 
was, in particular, directed against Britain and her dominance of 
the seas. The “reptile Press” of both lands has swarmed with 
variations upon this idea, so false yet so fascinating. For a long 
time “‘ invasion” was held up as a bugbear to the people, and poli- 
tical writers forsook and forgot their profession and took to 
romancing. The erroneous interpretation of Germany’s motives 
in enlarging her navy has given rise to that distrust and misap- 
prehension in the minds of the English people which more than all 
else has produced the international friction. No one would go so 
far as to question the right of Germany to construct a formidable 
navy, though all question her reasons for doing so. Her coast-line 
is not long enough, it is said, to require naval defence—her colonies 
not important enough. Strangely has the necessity of defending 
her extensive merchant marine been overlooked, and the fact that 
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most of the decisive battles of the future are apt to be naval 
encounters. A modern nation without a navy apportioned to its 
commercial and political importance weakens the one and loses the 
other. No one regards with ill-will or suspicion the frequently dis- 
cussed plan of enlarging England’s army. It is remarkable, too, 
that no other nation has seen in Germany’s navy a menace to her 
own, and that England has seen it in no other. 

The intimate relationship between the two great Germanic 
nations is fundamentally too deep and strong to rupture their 
friendship entirely, though this may fora time have been ‘“‘ sicklied 
oer” by lamentable unpleasantness. 

Mankind is attaining, but has not yet attained in its organisation, 
those lofty levels where force shall be eliminated and reason alone 
control the destinies of confederated man. The greater Powers, 
while all favourable to universal arbitration and acknowledging its 
validity and justice, hesitate to surrender what, under present con- 
ditions, is their only mode of defence, retaliation or aggression. It 
therefore behoves the more enlightened, the more powerful and 
racially-allied nations, to use their strength for the common good. 
Among the nations of the world, no good is so great as the preser- 
vation of peace. Modern war’ is a curse that crushes the victor 
with the vanquished. 

Innumerable advantages to both would result from an alliance or 
even a close friendship based on moral principles between Britain 
and Germany. In the immense superiority of the Navy of Great 
Britain and in the corresponding superiority of the military equip- 
ment of Germany, the most obvious and cogent reasons for this 
compact stand plainly forth. Conditions and human developments 
seem to have provided against the possibility af these two nations 
ever meeting in combat, by setting one in the sea and creating a 
great navy to defend the island, and by making the other practically 
an inland power with a vast army to protect itself against its 
neighbours, Against each other the sea power of England and the 
land power of Germany, as far as invasion is concerned, would be 
futile—united, they mutually complete each other. 

The moral effect of such a coalescence of sentiments would be 
enormous, and reinforced by incomparable naval and military power, 
could exercise a benevolent authority and influence over the rest of 
the world. Without disturbing in any way the pleasant relations 
existing between two countries, it would lead to a gradual extension 
of the neighbourly idea of the entente cordiale, or of the theory or 
desire of peace into a practice of it, to embrace, finally, all the 
nations of earth. In this great work the masculine or Teutonic 
powers must lead, since the feminine or Latin powers, being the 
weaker, cannot. 

The noblest and only unselfish reason for such a consolidation of 
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a common ideal and ambition is that, in humanity’s work, organi- 
sation and a fixed purpose are necessary to the pioneer nations as 
they stride in advance, paving the way for progress towards that 
future, yet visible goal which, once attained, shall render it no 
longer necessary to maintain peace, but only to enjoy it. 


HERMAN SCHEFFAUER. 





THE COMING HAGUE CONFERENCE. 


In the recent resolution calling for a reduction of military expendi- 
ture, the House of Commons gave ostensible support to the method 
of effecting this purpose by an international agreement for the 
reduction of armaments. One cannot doubt that in this the House 
did more than it intended. It would appear that, in the ardour 
of its impulse to give support to the main part of the resolution, 
the latter portion, relating to the means of carrying out its purpose, 
was overlooked ; and thus what some minds cannot regard as other 
than a very unsatisfactory scheme was endorsed. 

At the first Hague Conference one section occupied itself with 
schemes for the limitation of armaments; and, after pointing out 
the many difficulties, they let the subject drop. To infer from 
this that no such scheme is practical would not be wise; but we 
are bound to call upon those who propose this method of dealing 
with the problem to show how it can be practically carried out. One 
objection to any scheme for the limitation of armaments is the 
difficulty of securing a satisfactory ratio. To take the simplest 
form of such an agreement—one relating to amount of expenditure 
only. On what basis is the amount of each nation to be deter- 
mined? Are all to be alike? Is it likely the greater nations 
will agree to that? Then what other? One proposal is that the 
agreement shall be not to exceed the average expenditure of the 
preceding three years. This would be satisfactory to the nations 
which have maintained a high standard during this period, but it is 
not likely to be acceptable to those that have been left behind. 
The great defect, however, of this method, is that it would be im- 
possible for any of the nations to have assurance that the others 
were faithfully carrying out the agreement, Each nation has con- 
trol of its own resources, and it would not be difficult for any to 
violate the agreement without the others knowing it. Even in 
those States where military expenditure is publicly stated, there are 
ways by which the nation’s fighting forces might be considerably 
increased without showing it at once. It would not be difficult, if 
war should be threatening, to induce, let us say, a patriotic firm of 
ship-builders to build a vessel on credit, with assurance of future 
payment; nor would it be difficult to raise money privately and 
secretly in the same way. Can any such scheme be regarded as 
satisfactory ? 
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If a scheme for the limitation of armaments could be carried 
out, it would be one of relation. It would be the maintenance at 
a stationary ratio of certain proportionate forces. If we are anxious 
to have this relation kept—as the proposal of such a scheme would 
imply—why don’t we try to keep it without regard to agreements 
with other nations? In our modesty, we have assumed that we 
are entitled to keep a naval force equal to those of any other two 
nations. But this proportion has not been maintained. And by 
whom has it been infringed? Not by other nations, but by us. 
We have so far exceeded this proportion during recent years that 
our naval forces are now about equal to the combined forces of any 
other three nations. To an outside observer our position must 
appear ridiculous. It will seem incredible that this increased 
expenditure, about which we appear to be anxious to make agree- 
ments for its limitation, is not in the least caused by compulsion. 
If we desire to have agreements with other nations for the limita- 
tion of armaments, which must be based on a ratio of forces, why 
don’t we show our earnestness by keeping the ratio? The fact of 
our nation being the worst offender places us at a disadvantage for 
making a proposal of this kind. Other nations must think that 
our position does not betoken sincerity. Does it not lay on us, as 
sincere folk, to adjust our position before making a proposal of this 
nature to other nations. 

Are we not in danger of overlooking the real nature of the evil, 
however, from preoccupation with its most obvious feature? Arma- 
ments are constantly growing, so it appears on the face that we 
must check the increase by artificial regulation. But this is 
merely lopping the extreme branches; it is not going to the root 
of the evil. It is the whole problem of militarism that we have to 
deal with. To merely arrange that there shall be no increase of 
expenditure on armaments while the nations are at peace—for no 
nation will consent to be bound when engaged in war—and to 
leave them as free as ever to fall to war, is not a satisfactory way of 
dealing with it. To plan for the artificial regulation of armaments 
is to regard the evil only from the economic standpoint. But the 
evil is essentially of a moral nature, and we can never deal with it 
satisfactorily till we approach it from the moral standpoint. 

The only effective way to deal with any evil is to seek the cause 
and alter that. What is the nature of the evil with which we are 
concerned ? Why do the nations provide these large armaments, 
and what is the cause of their constant growth ? The reason is that 
each wishes to be able to assert its authority in any affair of differ- 
ence that may arise between it and other nations. But is it well 
that differences between civilised nations should be settled in this 
way? We do not expect, we do not allow, citizens to settle their 
differences one with another by violent means: if they cannot settle 
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them peaceably between themselves, they must appeal to a recog- 
nised judicial authority. Should the code for the nation be lower 
than that for the single man? Ought not the nations to settle 
their differences by appeal to justice? It has been generally 
allowed that they ought: as a theory, we have given approval to 
the principle of arbitration. Let the nations establish the practice 
of appealing to an Arbitration Court for the settlement of all their 
differences, and reduction of armaments will inevitably follow. They 
will reduce them because they will have no real use for them at 
their present size. How is it that individual citizens are under no 
necessity to make agreements for the limitation of personal expen- 
diture on instruments of violence? If any man desires to lay out 
a large part of his income in this way he may do so; he is not 
bound by agreements with other men to limit his expenditure in 
this direction. But there is no such disposition. Why? Because 
men don’t spend money on things that are useless. So would the 
establishment of the practice of settling all their differences by 
appeal to justice influence the nations. When this shall be done, 
nations will be as little disposed to spend money on instruments of 
violence as are individual citizens. 

It will be asked, if this be true, why have not the recent arbitra- 
tion treaties already had such an effect? The reason is that they 
are not thorough. They apply only to “questions of a juridical 
character or relating to the interpretation of existing treaties” ; 
and by further stipulation that they shall apply only to such matters 
as do not involve “the vital interests, the independence or the 
honour ” of the contracting parties, a way is provided to avoid taking 
even these to arbitration, since no difference arises which may not 
be claimed to affect the vital interests or the honour of the nation. 
Thus they really bind the nations to nothing. They are, to speak 
plain truth, sham agreements. They have a certain value, as 
indicating that the nations are beginning to see that the solution of 
the problem lies in arbitration; but they show also that they yet 
fear to trust themselves to it. 

If we are to benefit we shall have to accept arbitration thoroughly. 
We shall have to bind ourselves in sincerity with other nations 
that all differences that may occur between us and them shall be 
submitted to an Arbitration Court for settlement. There must be 
no exceptions of any nature. The proposal to bind ourselves in 
this manner will evoke strong objections. It will be said to be 
imprudent. Many people will point to the reservations of the 
existing treaties as showing that the prudent and experienced 
statesmen who formed them see that unreserved committal would 
be unsafe. We invite these to show. how it would be unsafe. We 
cannot allow our judgment to be influenced by assertions. It is 
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questionable whether ever a beneficial public proposal . escaped 
opposition from prejudiced and short-sighted people. 

To prevent misunderstanding, it ought to be said that the purpose 
is not to utterly abolish war, but one that particularly concerns the 
relations subsisting between the great nations. We recognise that 
in the present stage of man’s development armed force is necessary 
for the maintenance of society, and consequently for a good life. 
There are elements of lawlessness and disorder, both outside and 
within every State, which require force for their repression. An 
armed force properly stands for order and justice. To allow this, 
however, is not to acknowledge the necessity of armed forces as they 
now exist among the great nations, nor that war between these has 
a moral justification. The largeness of these forces, and their 
constant increase, is not due to the needs for the suppression of 
lawlessness, but to considerations of the possibility of conflict one 
with another. Thus the forces, whose true purpose is the mainte- 
nance of order and justice, are maintained with a view to use in a 
purpose which is a violation of justice. In so far as the armed 
forces of the civilised nations are used against each other are shaped 
with a view to such use, they are in opposition to the sole purpose 
which justifies their being. Thisis the evil. How have the nations 
come to this dilemma? It is a situation of natural growth. Each 
of these States represents an established Government maintaining that 
order and justice which is necessary for the well-being of a civilised 
society. Each is a growth: each has absorbed the many small 
societies and petty kingdoms which have in the past occupied the 
same area. Each, during this growth, has not only had to be on the 
guard against inimical forces within itself, but constantly against 
an hostile world without. Thus they stand, separate and on guard, 
at the point of time which men in this part of the world mark as 
1906. The way of relief is obvious. It is by unity. All the 
nations that stand for order and justice should act in concert. Differ- 
ences that occur between them ought never to be settled by the 
method of each interested party insisting on its own interpretation, 
but by appeal to justice. 

The distinction implied in the existing treaties in the nature of 
the differences that rise between nations is real. There are differ- 
ences relating to matters of fact, termed “juridical,” and there are 
differences which rise from conflicting interests and policies. Between 
these two classes there is a radical difference ; and agreement to 
submit differences of the latter kind to arbitration is quite another 
matter from agreement regarding the other kind only. The function 
of a Court dealing with differences of the first kind is to investigate 
the facts, and to give an award according to the finding. The - 
only equitable and rational ground on which judgment could be 
based in the latter kind is the general well-being of mankind. The 
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function of a Court dealing with this class of dispute would be the 
regulating and controlling of living forces. It has to be acknow- 
ledged that such a Court would have a great power over the nations. 
The nations attaching to it would surrender control of their external 
policy, and would come into different relation to each other. 

It is on this ground that objections will be based. The subjecting 
of the nation to the control of an outside authority will, in itself, as 
# surrender of independence, be raised as an objection sufficient to 
disqualify the scheme. To regard nations as isolated entities is 
fallacious. Absolute independence exists only in the imagination. 
There is no European nation that has not derived the greater part 
of all that makes it what it is from foreign sources. All that is 
good in the lives of these nations has been contributed to by each. 
Take any one of them, look at its industry, its arts, and even the 
thoughts of its people, and then imagine what it would be if all 
that can be traced as having come from outside sources, only during 
the last thousand years, were to be taken away. The whole 
structure collapses. Mankind is one. When men talk of their 
nation’s independence, it is important to keep this truth in mind. 
But what the objecting ones have in mind, when they speak of 
independence, is absolute freedom of the nation from control by any 
aathority outside itself. They say this freedom from control is 
essential for the preservation of our “rights.” They speak of our 
“rights” as of something particularly ours, as certain special 
privileges. But the idea is utterly fallacious. We have no such 
rights. Ask those who speak about the necessity of defending our 
“ rights ” what they mean, and what rational answer can they give ? 
To these objectors we have to put the question: Do they wish our 
nation to domineer in the world and force its will on other peoples, 
or do they wish other peoples to be treated considerately and dealt 
with justly? To say that they all do desire other nations to be 
treated justly would be more optimistic than true. But there are, 
perhaps, few among them who would not say they wish justice to 
be done, and who do not believe that they wish it. If they mean 
anything rational when they speak of our “rights,” it is that they 
wish right and justice to be done. But they see only one side of 
the matter: they are thinking of preventing ourselves from being 
wronged, and not at all about securing other nations against wrong 
from us. Having allowed that they wish justice to be done, we 
question the objectors further. How is a just settlement to be 
arrived at when a difference occurs between two parties, whether 
men or nations? There is only one way. It is to submit the 
matter, and to submit it without reserve, to a capable third party 
‘for decision. The man who refuses to do this is in opposition to 
justice. The position of one professing a desire for justice and 
refusing to do this is absurd. The insisting by any man on his 
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own interpretation of a dispute is partiality, while justice consists 
in impartiality. The essence of justice is the submission of selfish 
desires to the larger considerations of the general good. If men 
were to act to this principle—or rather want of principle—in their 
private affairs, society would be impossible. A man of good sense 
who has a dispute with another will never, even if he be absolutely 
certain that he is in the right, refuse to submit it for settlement to 
@ properly constituted authority ; because he knows that all men 
feel sure they are right when in a dispute, though they are nearly 
all in some degree mistaken, and because he will see that if they 
refused to take this course they could not live a good life together. 
The verdict may go against him—judges not being infallible—but 
he knows it is better to submit to it than to gain what he claimed 
by violent means. Consideration for others, tolerance and forbear- 
ance are virtues. Self-assertion is anti-social and immoral, and the 
mark of a shallow and narrow mind. And morality is the same 
for nations as for individuals. That which is wrong in the single 
man is not less wrong in the nation. The demand which is made 
on the man to conform to the good life of society, calls with equal 
force on every nation to conform to the good life of mankind. 

The truth of this argument cannot be questioned. There is no 
way of escape from the position. The man who wishes to have 
justice done between the nations must allow that the only way to 
get it is by their placing all differences for settlement with an 
independent judicial authority. Some of the objectors, while 
allowing the truth of this argument, as a theory, will say that it 
would not succeed in practice, because we cannot get a perfect 
judicial authority. If there is any reason in this argument, it 
applies with equal force to the settlement of differences between 
individuals. All judges are more or less partial, and liable to 
give erring judgments. Shall it be said, therefore, that it is better 
for men to settle their private differences by the assertion of force 
than by appeal to justice? It may be said, however, that there is 
no authority, either existing or to be found, standing in the same 
disinterested and independent relation to the nations as does a 
judge to individual disputants, and consequently disputes between 
nations could not be settled so satisfactorily. This is only another 
way of expressing that traditional view, which, existing as a pre- 
judice, is the source of all these objections, that all other peoples are 
inherently hostile to us. To regard all men of other nations: as 
devoid of justice, is as senseless as it would be to regard them all 
as saints. It happens, however, that this matter is beyond the 
theoretical stage. The successful issue of the many differences 
between nations which have been referred to arbitration during the 
last fifty years proves the groundless nature of this objection. 
And perhaps it may be possible to form a better international 
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judicial authority than those used on these occasions. The impos- 
sibility of our having differences determined by an exact and 
perfect rule is not important; but that we settle them judicially, 
by use of the best means we have, is of supreme importance. The 
principle involved affects in the deepest way the wellbeing of 
man. 

It is implied in the text of the existing treaties that, besides 
independence, the “ vital interests’ and the “ honour ” of a nation 
would be endangered by committal without reservation to arbitra- 
tion. If the foregoing argument is worth anything, it proves that 
the thorough acceptance of arbitration is required by justice, 
and would be the best course for us. If this be true, it is absurd 
to suppose that it can ever clash with our vital interests. 
It is perhaps most reasonable to suppose that this term has 
been used as providing an excuse, whenever one may be desired, 
for a refusal to submit a difference to the Arbitration Court. 
And how can our honour be jeopardised by appeal to justice ? 
Only by taking honour to mean loyalty to that conception 
of conduct that requires a man to personally furnish pain to 
any other who may offend him. Can this code conception of honour, 
based on a brutish plane of. feeling and thought, be taken to 
guide our nation? Our average citizen is far beyond this. 
True honour requires one to act the noblest part, and calls for 
the strictest loyalty to justice. 

To make resort to arbitration by the nations a success, there 
should be a capable, impartial, and stable judicial authority. It is 
the fact that no such reliable authority exists that makes statemen 
shy of arbitration. But the nations have not yet made an intelli- 
gent attempt to form such an authority. The personnel of the 
Arbitration Court ought to have permanent existence, and not be 
subject to the choice of the disputants, as is the method with the 
Court at the Hague, since such choice inclines to partiality. Each 
contracting nation should choose a man, or more if necessary, as u 
member of the Court. When arranging the scheme, the represen- 
tatives of the nations should solemnly pledge their respective 
governments and peoples to select a man with the single purpose 
of securing high character, capacity, and impartiality. It should 
be agreed that the men elected shall each renounce the special 
claim which his nation has on him, and shall by his election enter 
into membership of all the contracting nations, and that thence- 
forward to the end of their lives their bond and obligation shall be 
to all these nations alike. Each man elected should be required to 
make a solemn pledge to do his utmost to free himself from the 
influence of party interests, and to make it his sole regard to pro- 
mote the well-being of the nations by the impartial and wise con- 
duct of the Court. A neutral language should be chosen for the 
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official use of the Court. The spreading use of Esperanto in several 
nations in recent years proves that such a language, suitable for 
all purposes, can be acquired without great difficulty. Each con- 
tracting nation should bind itself to submit to the Court every 
matter of difference between it and the other contracting nations 
which they fail to settle diplomatically ; and they should agree 
to jointly maintain the Court’s authority. The Court would have 
no authority over the internal affairs of any nation. Its sole func- 
tion would be to give awards in matters of difference submitted to 
it. The territorial position of the contracting nations should be 
recognised as unalterable, and not to be called in question. While 
the contracting nations would be bound to submit to the Arbitra- 
tion Court’s decision in all matters placed with it, the standing of 
the Court would be only that of an instrument of these nations, 
subject to their control, to be modified and reformed by them as 
circumstances may show the need. 

Which nations should be invited to join in this scheme? A 
little consideration makes it clear that all cannot be invited to 
join : there must be qualifications. It is essential to its success 
that the members of the Arbitration Court be men of high char- 
acter, broad mind, and world-wide knowledge. Only by assurance 
that the Court will be formed of men of this character can the 
great nations, who are chiefly concerned, have confidence in it, Is 
it not likely that the men who would be elected by many of the 
small nations, if they were invited to join, would fail to reach this 
standard? Then let the great military nations form the scheme 
among themselves, It could be started by any two of these, if the 
others should be unwilling to join at first. The purpose of this 
exclusion, be it understood, is simply to limit the power of control 
of the Arbitration Court, and the right of election of arbiters; it 
is not in the least to prevent the excluded nations from resorting 
to arbitration. 

We have before us an evil of the gravest nature. Is not this 
the way by which we can overcome it? If we do not shape such 
a scheme, it will not be because it cannot be done, nor because we 
can give a good reason why we should not try to do it; it will be 
from timidity and sheer mental incapacity to raise ourselves from 
the old trodden round, and follow the guidance of reason in adjust- 
ing ourselves to better conditions, The order of the world does 
not depend entirely on our will, however. Human society tends to 
unity ; and the change is constantly going on, regardless of what 
governments do or fail todo. That aggregating influence which 
has formed the great States does not cease its activity. Between 
the peoples of Europe of to-day and their ancestors of a hundred 
years ago there is a great difference. There has been a great 
change in view of life and in feeling toward other nations, There 
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is now a far higher average general knowledge of life and the world ; 
there is a more friendly regard of foreign peoples; and there is a 
different attitude toward war. On the other side of the Atlantic 
is a great State that takes in people from all the European nations ; 
and there men dwell as neighbours who, had they remained in 
Europe, might have been compelled by their respective Governments 
to go and ehoot each other. This and other factors have wrought 
a great change during the last century. There is a general dis- 
satisfaction with the present military position of the nations, In 
every great military nation the number of people who oppose war 
is rapidly growing: and the more intelligent section of the labour- 
ing people have seen that their interests are alike in all nations, 
and they have denounced war. International congresses, political 
and industrial, are now of common occurrence. Groups of work- 
men, of doctors, journalists, city councillors, and scholars now visit 
other nations, and are received with the utmost cordiality, and even 
with enthusiasm; and there now exists a body composed of mem- 
bers of the parliaments of all nations with the purpose of promoting 
peace. Are not these things significant ? 

The time isripe. To unite the nations in justice, needs only the 
sense to see the way and the will to take it. The eternal Sphiox 
is putting to us one of her silent questions. What is the answer 


to be ? 
Harry Hopcson. 





EDUCATION AND ETHICS. 


THat the actions of the individual often fall short of his ideals is a 
barren truism, but that the ethical standard of a community is 
generally lower than that of the individuals who compose it, is a 
fact which may not be so easily recognised. Aud yet we habitually 
observe that men in the mass are capable of deeds at which they 
would severally shrink. Whether it be in the great game of nations, 
where diplomacy and skill are often the merest euphemisms for 
trickery and deceit, or on the humbler stage of party warfare, where 
insincerity is often the readiest weapon, we see how frequently the 
man in private life is superior to the same man in his capacity as 
member of a party, or a society, or a state: 

This is particularly true in the case of a community of boys. The 
force of example and the influence of tradition are stronger in child- 
hood than at a more mature age, and characters take more readily 
the impress of the common mould. The standard of behaviour to 
which a boy conforms is in many cases one which, if left to himself, 
he would rise superior to, for what he hates more than anything else 
is to be singular. He would rather forego his dearest convictions, 
break away from his most cherished habits and sacrifice his keenest 
desires, than do anything unusual or wander a foot pace away from 
the path which public opinion directs him to follow. Just as this 
unwritten law of childhood is more tyrannous than those of later 
life, so is it more primitive ; it adumbrates an earlier stage in man’s 
existence, conforming in its character to the restrictions devised to 
safeguard an uncivilised society. 

It is an essential preliminary to the practice of education that we 
should understand the character of those who are to be educated, 
and, in dealing with children, we must take into consideration the 
childish point of view. It is as absurd to regard a child as an 
angelic visitant, “trailing clouds of glory,” as to see in it an incar- 
nation of original sin. Children have acuter sympathies than their 
elders; the cruelty which they sometimes show is due to the lack 
of understanding, and their destructiveness is often merely an 
ebullition of the joy of living. Their greater liveliness of feeling 
is the source of many amiable qualities. On the other hand, it is 
useless to deny that there are many sins to which children are 
naturally prone. It is natural for them to conceal the truth if there 
is anything to lose by revealing it; a lie is the obvious refuge of the 
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weak, and the usual preventative is simply the fear of being found 
out, But it is also natural that they should love those who are 
kind to them; it is one thing to deceive your enemy and quite 
another to deceive your friend. To do the latter is unfair, and does 
not come within the rules of game. The boys did not tell lies to 
a famous headmaster because he always believed them. Again, the 
collective wisdom of “grown-ups” has decided that “ marks” 
should be given as a stimulus to learning, the competitive instinct 
being at the root of all human effort. Accordingly, the ingenuous 
child comes to regard “ marks” as the one and only object to strive 
for, and who can wonder if he steals them? Theft, of course, is 
one of the most criminal actions iu a rude society, where the stolen 
property belongs to a fellow-member, but marks are regarded as the 
property of the teacher, and the teacher is beyond the pale. After 
all, “ men are but children of a larger growth;” sentiments are 
occasionally enunciated by respectable grown-up people, where 
native states are concerned, which do not seem to differ so widely 
from the unspoken reasoning of the child. Moreover, in childish 
ethics, to borrow another boy’s exercise and copy it word for word 
would be reprehensible (as well as foolish) ; it is advisable to insert 
a few mistakes so that the worker may get a few more marks than 
the idler, and receive the prize which his labour deserves ; bat we 
never yet heard of a gentleman on the Stock Exchange who was 
deterred by any such scruple in the case of a rival investor. It is 
by taking advantage of this esprit de corps that the teacher can get 
at the heart of many mysteries. A threat to punish the whole class 
if a culprit does not “own up,” generally elicits a confession ; if 
not, you may be sure that ina quiet and perfectly unostentatious 
manner he will receive more than his due meed of retribution. 
The danger underlying this state of affairs is that what common 
opinion receives as right and wrong may not be in accordance with 
the dictates of humanity and justice. Great abuses may be hidden 
through the prevalence of public spirit; innocence may be destroyed 
and cruelty thrive unchecked beneath the sgis of a traditional 
reticence. The remedy lies in a stronger bond of sympathy 
between young and old, though here again the difficulties are 
many and the demands are great: quis custodiet ipsos custodes. 

Not even the greatest enthusiast for our modern system of educa- 
tion would declare that we have attained therein perfection, and a 
cynical spectator might object that it largely consists of a process 
of ‘‘ make-believe.” An eminent inspector was lately examining 
an elementary school in arithmetic. The papers were remarkable 
for the nice way in which lines were neatly ruled in every pos- 
sible space, and for every possible, and impossible, reason. Great 
beauty was added to the productions by the employment of divers 
coloured inks—one may mention that it was a girls’ school. One 
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pupil wrote down an addition sum in black, drew the lines care- 
fully in red, and put down the answer (which was wrong) in some 
third colour: I believe it was green. Certainly the same amount 
of care spent in the working of the sum would have ensured a 
correct result, though the effect might not have been so pretty. 
The example is trivial, but it illustrates a certain inclination to 
sacrifice truth to appearances, which is characteristic of modern 
methods, Examinations have their drawbacks, but it is inspection 
which fosters the shop-window tendency. 

A more serious piece of make-believe is the assumption of 
knowledge which some teachers make in order to hide a more or 
less excusable ignorance. The pedagogue cannot know all subjects 
equally well, and he may often find himself posed by a question 
relating to some department of knowledge which he has not studied. 
A man who had taken a high degree in modern languages once 
found himself in temporary charge of a mathematical division. A 
small boy, who was in difficulties over a sum, asked him how to 
multiply by five-and-a-half, Unfortunately the teacher, who had 
not multiplied by five-and-a-half since the days of his infancy, had 
forgotten the way to do it. However, he rose to the occasion. 
*‘Go to your place, my boy, you ought to know: if I told you, it 
would not be fair to the others.” The child retired, abashed. 
After a decent interval the pedagogue looked up the answer to the 
sum, walked round the room till he found a boy who had got it 
correct, and inspected his method of doing it. Thus enlightened, 
he proceeded to the former boy, who was still puzzling bis brains 
over the problem. “ Well, have you found out how to multiply by 
five-and-a-half yet?” ‘No, sir, I can’t do it.” ‘ Very well” 
(with an an assumption of great benevolence), “now I will show 
you.” Comment is needless. The elaborate precautions which 
some teachers take, lest they should be suspected of not being 
omniscient, are quite unnecessary. Occasionally to admit one’s 
ignorance need never be detrimental to respect; on the 
contrary, it is rather beneficial: it gives rise to fellow-feeling. 

The ethical sense of the child is one thing, the ethical code 
of the man is another, and the system of morals which he pro- 
fesses, officially, is very often a third. The office of teacher 
is one which should be invested with a certain sanctity; it 
requires earnestness of purpose and self-sacrificing devotion 
in an unusual degree; it demands a steadfast adherence to 
duty and a tactful discrimination of character; but, above all, 
it needs the possession of a high ideal. Of what use is the 
man who teaches things which he does not believe in, who 
utters formulas which to him are meaningless, and who grinds 
away at lessons which in his heart he regards as barren of any 
beneficial result? And, it may be added, of what use is a great 
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deal which passes for education? For although people talk much 
nowadays about education, and seem to have very strenuous views 
on what they are pleased to call the religious side of it, it does not 
appear that many of them have any clear notion of the use of it at 
all. In a vague way, perhaps, they regard education as a training 
of the child to fulfil the duties of citizenship, to become an excellent 
man like his father most likely ; but as to what these duties exactly 
are, and in what sense education is a preparation for them, opinions 
differ. Ofthe theory which requires the so-called commercial or 
money-making subjects to form the major part of the curriculum, 
it is unnecessary to speak at length. “The world and its ways 
have a certain worth,” and it is good that a child should be equipped 
for the struggle of existence ; but early specialisation is not, in the 
long ran, the best way or the quickest. The subjects which have a 
direct monetary value are generally those which can be safely left 
to take care of themselves. At the same time, the conditions of 
life are always changing, and it is a poor argument that a system 
of study is good enough for us because it suited our ancestors. The 
relative value of the objects of study is not constant. It is clear 
that Latin is of less use to-day than it was when modern literatures 
were in their infancy, and when every scientific work was written 
in this tongue; and it is clear that the spread of commerce, and 
the closer international relations which accompany it, make modern 
languages more necessary than they were a hundred years ago. But 
what is often lost sight of isthat the school is just as much a place 
for learning how to play as for learning how to work. After all, 
the really important part of a man’s life is the time he devotes to 
leisure. Just as a nation goes to war presumably in order that it 
may have peace, so a man labours to rest rather than rests to labour. 
What he does with himself in the hours of ease is at least as im- 
portant to himself and to society as the trade he earns his living by. 
Is the body of all importance and the soal of none? Apollo must 
serve Admetus, but he is still Apollo, and he is chiefly admirable not 
as the herdsman, but the god. That a man should employ his 
leisure wisely and beantifally is as great a matter of concern as that 
he should do his work honourably and bravely. School must be a 
preparation for both. One of the main objects of education is to 
open out numerous tracks which may be pursued with pleasure and 
with profit in the time to come. Vistas of untravelled land and 
distant prospects appear before the traveller. To give him the 
perception of those delights which cannot be won by self-indulgence, 
and ears to hear that harmony which grows from order and 
obedience to law; to bring him nearer to the heart of beauty, and 
bestow on him the power which is the fruit of knowledge: these 
are some of the aims and efforts of “acomplete and generous” 
education. 

Vou. 166.—No. 2. L 
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The thing learned is not of so much importance as the way it is 
learned. Ignorant people are sometimes heard to remark that if 
a subject is forgotten, the time spent in learning it has been wasted. 
But certain habits have been formed in learning it, and these are 
not forgotten. New ideas have been acquired, and these are not 
wasted. The man who has learnt ever so little of a foreign language 
has been in touch with people who think more or less differently 
from those who speak his own. The benefit which accrues to him is 
that of the visitor to a strange country; he loses something of his 
petty isolation and provincial narrowness by contact with the 
foreigner. Still more is this the case where the language is that of a 
great nation whose outlook upon life is widely different from his 
own—of the Roman or the Greek. And in science, for instance, 
the most elementary experiment is a training in observation which 
is not lost, though the experiment may have little direct relation to 
the problem of bread-winning. In mathematics, again, although 
the precise significance of sine and cosine fade from the mind, it has 
benefited in a degree by the comprehension of an abstract truth. 
In their more advanced stages the utility of these studies is obvious, 
but even in their elements they are not without advantage. 

From the angry controversy which is aroused by Education Bills 
it would appear that a peculiar influence is supposed to radiate from 
“Scripture” lessons. It is curious how easily men forget what 
they were like as children. It was once the fate of the writer to 
listen daily to a series of admirably learned dissertations from an 
archididascalian pulpit, effusions which had every merit save that 
of interesting the juvenile audience. It was pathetic to watch the 
expression of two hundred faces in various degrees of vacant indif- 
ference and inattention. Really, some people have no sense of 
humour! Either every lesson is religiously instructive or none is. 
A teacher exercises his influence by what he is rather than by what 
he says, and not the learning of any number of creeds, nor the most 
exact knowledge of the genealogy of the kings of Israel (albeit 
useful in examinations) is comparable in effect to the influence of 
those lessons which are drawn naturally and inevitably from the 
teacher himself. Notwithstanding, there are occasions where the 
routine admits of, and even requires, some direct moral teaching. 
An instance of this was furnished at a school one day, when, instead 
of the porter who usually came to each class-room to take the 
names of the absentees, there appeared an old man who used to do 
odds jobs about the place, and who was manifestly nervous in his 
new office. A few boys smiled and one laughed as he passed out of 
the room. The teacher quietly waited for a moment, and then told 
without comment the story of the Spartan envoys who, in the 
crowded theatre at Athens, rose from their seat of honour to make 
room for an old man who was vainly seeking a place, whereupon 
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the Athenians all stood up and applauded the action. It was better 
than many “ pi-jaws.” 

It is by appealing to the imagination that an ethical influence 
can be exerted with greatest efficacy. Hence the object which the 
author of the Faerie Queen set before himself was “to fashion a 
gentleman or noble person in virtuous and gentle discipline.” And 
for a similar reason Sir Philip Sidney, believing “the end of all 
earthly learning” to be “ virtuous action,” commended poetry as 
being “‘ most fit to awake the thoughts from the sleep of idleness to 
embrace honourable enterprises.” It is in this respect that the 
study of literature is most praiseworthy. Other pursuits may be 
more powerful agents in sharpening the intellect, but no other can 
be so effectual in humanising the character. The influence of history 
is of the same nature. Resting, as it does, on the fundamental 
curiosity which a man feels about the past, it leads him by degrees 
to the perception of a mighty series of causes and effects, it lifts 
him out of the present to a vantage point from which he may 
survey the laws of growth and decay in nations, and, by enlarging 
his horizon, it furnishes him with a wider realisation of life. The 
teachers of literature and history have perhaps an advantage over 
others in that their lessons afford so many opportunities for instilling 
large conceptions. But every subject may be made, more or less, 
into an instrument for education as well as instruction: that is, for 


developing and strengthening the mind in all its faculties, and 
leading it to the apprehension and the practice of the beautiful. 


ARNOLD SMITH. 





FRANZ JOSEPH GALL AND THE 
“SCIENCE” OF PHRENOLOGY 


ON one occasion—somewhere in the fall of the last century—Mr. 
John Morley defined, with characteristic lucidity and precision, the 
existing status of Phrenology among the “sciences,” as defined by 
the recognised leaders of thought in Great Britain at that date: 
“To accept phrenology in these days stamps a man as unscientific.” 
It is perfectly true that the results of Gall’s life-long researches and 
observations, after undergoing the modifying culture of his self- 
elected successors, Spurzheim and Combe, and the progressive 
devolutionary development which they underwent from the effects 
of the continuous care of blatant quacks and shameless charlatans, 
soon came to acquire an odorus reputation, which absolutely 
excluded the patronage—and even the passing recognition—of all 
“ scientists” who felt any anxiety for the orthodox respectability 
of their reputation. The waning years of the past century, and 
the opening ones of the present, have displayed a biographical 
feature of considerable prominence in their tendency to the white- 
washing of dusky reputations. Machiavelli, Lucrezia Borgia (and 
her brother Cesar), Mary Queen of Scots, Henry VIII., Cromwell, 
Napoleon, and various others, have had many of the largest items 
of incriminating evidence, that were registered in their disfavour 
by contemporaries and immediate posterity, neutralised or even 
completely reversed ; and, in every instance, modified more or less 
favourably. Within the past few years, Dr. Bernard Hollander 
has brought the case of Gall and the “‘ science” of phrenology 
into the Court of Scientific Appeal, and displayed his willingness 
to defend against all comers the validity of the claims of the 
original cartologist of cranial topography, with its associated 
localisation of cerebral function, And now Mr. Stephen Paget, a 
surgeon of deservedly high reputation in his profession, and 
possessed of the additional accomplishments of exceptional literary 
abilities and acquirements, has applied for a summary and final 
dismissal of the claims of phrenology on scientific recognition ; 
with an absolute injunction against the occupation of a niche in 
any part of the scientific temple of fame by the effigy of its reputed 
founder. Mr. Paget’s views must, of course, secure wide-spread 
attention—from his well-known attainments. Most of his state- 
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ments and arguments have, I think, been advanced before—by 
those who were unable to enforce them with the combination of 
literary momentum and scientific precision of which he is a 
recognised master. And here I cannot refrain from remarking, 
with regret, that these latter gifts seem to tend to become pro- 
portionally more rare among the ranks of the practitioners of the 
healing art, as the broadcast diffusion of convenient mechanical 
methods and appliances, with superficial physical knowledge, 
renders the acquisition of a “ passable” amount of so-called 
“* practical science ” so much more readily attainable by the pro- 
prietor of the average modicum of intellect. I would also indicate 
in passing, another regrettable feature of the intellectual march of 
this progressive generation: the wnacknowledged neglect of the 
logical faculty and method in the ‘‘ scientific” researches and dis- 
cussions with which our eyes and ears are every day assailed, 
Some observant individual has remarked before now that logic is 
the one form of reasoning which men do not employ in everyday 
life. This statement is, I believe, uncontradictable. But it is not 
the less true that if the syllogistic test had been periodically 
applied to the “scientific” theories and “facts” and “ proofs” 
which have filled the intellectual atmosphere during the past half 
century, suffering humanity would have been saved from the effects 
of many broad inundations of preposterous—and often mischievous 
—* practical ” applications of the same, which have been success- 
fully floated on the intellectual—and thence on the financial— 
market. And earnest observers and thinkers would have often 
escaped the depressing contemplation of the scientific bounce and 
the malvolionic self-appreciation of so many contemporaries who 
have managed to secure a reception within the inner circle of the 
elected representatives of materialistic knowledge, as well as of 
the aggravating conceit of the members of the extra-circumferen- 
tial zone of aspiring candidates and on-hangers who form the 
chromosphere of the central illuminating mass of scientific light 
and revelation. 

Mr. Paget brings to the task of demolition of the claims of a 
miscalled “‘ science ” the accomplishments of an observant traveller, 
as well as those of a scientific authority, and of a literary expert. 
As a skilled practitioner of the healing art, he has (necessarily 
cultivated the faculty of scrutinising men and women—divested of 
the masks and screens provided by the dissimulation of ordinary 
existence—to a degree at which members of any other calling have 
seldom or never an opportanity of arriving. So that, from every 
point of view, his expert evidence demands respectful attention. 
And his “expert” opinion of Gall and his “ science ” is a very low 
one, indeed—far below the zero level on the standard test! He 
tells us that the original cerebral topographer : 
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“ went the wrong way to work and never retraced his steps; he was the 
slave of one idea, the victim of the deductive method. In a word, he was 
not a man of science. . . . He had not the spirit, he would not follow in 
the way of science; his whole stock-in-trade, when he started, was the 
one wild guess that he would find man’s instincts, faculties, and passions 
limited to distinct regional areas on the surface of man’s skull—and, of 
course, he found them. He was dominated and hag-ridden by this fixed 
idea till he dropped.” 


We find the above, and very many more of such, scorching 
sentences in the criticism which Mr. Paget contributed to the 
Fortnightly Review (December, 1905). The blows are suggestive 
of legendary memories of the hammer of Thor; after every impact 
of the missive it rebounds to the hand of its owner, whence it is 
instantaneously projected in the direction of another vulnerable 
point. And every blow is administered with the ease and grace 
which so distinctively characterise to exertions of the athlete. Such 
@ combination of qualifications and powers in a scientific duellist 
inevitably inspires a combination of awe and admiration. 

The writer of the present article having, however, been long 
infected with the weakness of a considerable admiration for the 
personality and life-work of Franz Joseph Gall, feels constrained to 
raise his feeble voice in defence of the teacher who is no longer in a 
position to defend his own doctrines. Possibly the characteristic 
racial bias of the Hibernian Celt, which leads him to be always 
‘‘agin the government,” and evermore sceptical and critical 
regarding the pretensions and guiding principles of the presiding 
powers of the period—whether political or scientific—has led to 
the development of this feature (or “‘ bump” ?) of mental perversity, 
and to the persistent colouration of his heretical views with a 
subjective zone of hoplessly abnormal illumination. The intelligent 
—and unbiassed—reader will, I trust, be able to judge. Whatever 
direction the ultimate decision may take, Mr. Paget does not seem 
to me to have done to the methods and achievements of the 
“‘ founder of phrenology ” the unstinted (and untinted) justice which 
I was prepared to expect from a scientific critic of his exceptional 
attainments and brilliant past record. He opens his discussion of 
Gall and phrenology with a sparkling aphorism of the witty and 
learned—as well as politic and philosophic—Mme. de Stael, which 
asserts the spirally continuous ascent of human progress. The 
saying is, of course, familiar to all readers. It is decidedly clever, 
optimistically philosophical, brilliantly fanciful, excessively feminine, 
and superlatively French! With fewer attractive qualities, many 
aphoristic enunciations have, in course of time, come to be estab- 
lished as items of inspired truth; which would not have survived 
their birth for a single hovr, if directly subjected to the dialectic 
method of penetrating scrutiny by means of which Socrates success- 
fully punctured every bubble of opinion that was blown in his 
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presence. And a verbal item of such gaseous consistency I unhesi- 
tatingly pronounce to be that graceful Gallic version of the 
progressive purification of the pardonable human soul, in its 
purgatorial pilgrimage to the Eden summit, from which it was 
privileged to spring on its etherial flight to the regions of unchang- 
ing perfection and celestial beatitude. 

Mr. Paget next proceeds to the introduction of another fascinating 
simile—presumably original. It is furnished by the tortuous ascent 
of the Wassen section of the St. Gothard railway; which he pro- 
nounces “the perfect illustration,” “ once and for all,” of the words 
of Mme. de Stael. In the course of this ascent, according to the 
semi-poetic description now before the reader, “ you ”—among 
various gratifying experiences—“ are withdrawn into an intermin- 
able [Hibernian] tunnel; the train swings upward and hangs 
circling and hovering over the village; and you come to Géschenen, 
and there, oh ! happy traveller, happy past all telling, Italy welcomes 
you.” (Some tourists have represented Switzerland welcoming at 
Géschenen the returning pilgrim of Italy, on his emergence from 
the great St. Gothard tunnel at its Helvetian extremity; and 
figured the Wassen railway curves as those of a hair-pin duplicated 
—in other words, of a letter S which has undergone vertical com- 
pression by having its head sat on. But a Baedeker is not handy 
at the moment of writing ; and such merely geographical considera- 
tions may be summarily dismissed as of no logical importance, and 
even as an unwarrantable drag on the movements of poetic licence.) 
The application of the similitude, with the limitations thereof, are 
definitely indicated : 

“So, on the lines of thought, the spirit of man in its onward course 
leaves this or that problem below it, but not behind it; ... the simile 
breaks down ; for the spirit neither stops at Géschenen nor attains Italy. 
But Mme. de Stael’s wise saying holds good; . . . This particular Wassen, 


that was once over the heads of thinking men, and is now contemplated 
by them from a far higher level, is Phrenology.” 


When the loftiest attainable—or attempted—position of ascent 
has been reached by the laborious and ambitious traveller, it is 
quite characteristically human that a chant of triumph should 
celebrate the event. And it is quite as human for the successful 
climber to forget in time the magnitude and importance, on the 
lower planes of his former pilgrimage, of the objects which no 
longer lie within the range of distinct vision. The “human 
understanding ” is so extremely elusive a quantity that some very 
successful climbers of the slippery heights of science have had their 
internal sense of scientific perspective seriously disordered on reach- 
ing what they took for the summit of their intellectual ambition. 
The profound astronomer of the pages of Rasselas came to believe 
that his supervision was essential to the normal succession of the 
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seasons, and the owner of the most celebrated name in historic 
astronomy has bequeathed to posterity a record of almost com- 
parable weakness in his efforts to reconcile mathematical chronology 
and secular science with Biblical history and dogmatic theology. 
A degree of self-appreciation, strictly comparable to that of Alsop's 
fly on the carriage-wheel, became conspicuously prominent in some 
instances; and, assuredly, underwent latent development in far 
greater numbers. In other instances, the triumphal chant has been 
more suggestively reminiscent of the chuckle of the wren on the 
eagle’s back, on the occasion of having robbed the proud bird of 
Jove of his claim to the distinction of being, of all the inhabitants 
of the air, that which had approached nearest to the great laminary of 
the day. The eronaut of the scientific atmosphere is but too prone to 
forget that he is deprived of former opportunities of direct scrutiny, 
and that important history may be in process of evolution in the 
streets and homes of his Wassen, the value of which he can no 
more estimate when he is far above, than he could when far below, 
the standard level of its plane. He can continue to be an authority 
on matters thereto appertaining when kept continuously, and reliably, 
informed thereof by some system of (necessarily wireless) tele- 
graphy—but only then. 

Mr. Paget’s contempt for the methods and results of Franz 
Joseph Gall, and for his recently attempted defence by Dr. Bernard 
Hollander, would almost seem to surpass the powers of verbal 
expression. They, and their performances, are relegated to the 
nadir of the sphere of cosmic knowledge; while the methods and 
possibilities of contemporary “science,” with its mechanical pre- 
cision and its microscopical accuracy, are made to mark the position 
of its zenith. Such unlimited depreciation and exaltation furnish, 
by themselves, sufficient reason to the sceptical and the cautious, 
who have come to know something of the fallibility of human 
opinion, to desire personal verification of the data on which such 
articles of scientific dogma have been so confidently based—and 
enunciated. 

Proceeding from the optimistic philosophy of Mme. de Stael, 
through the “spiral” convolutions of the Wassen railway, Mr. 
Paget arrives at the station of Phrenology, where he at once collides 
with the recent volumes of Dr. Bernard Hollander, of which one 
“has this forbidding sub-title, ‘The Revival of Phrenology.’” 
On the merits of this devoted tome we find an uncompromising 
judgment pronounced in the very next sentence: “In matters of 
style, and of self-criticism, it is well-nigh everything that such a 
book ought not to be; and if its doctrines are to get a hearing 
from men of science, he must re-write it after a very different 
fashion.” Before proceeding with any comment of my own, I will 
take the opportunity of expressing the belief that a critic of Mr. 
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Paget’s high attainments and refined tastes will agree with me that 
Jiippancy is not admissible in serious scientific discussion; that 
scientific snobbery is altogether out of keeping with the true spirit 
of mutually enlightening research; and that every display of 
assumption of scientific” superiority must, in order to secure 
recognition in 8 community and age of democratic liberality and 
fair play, be founded on an unshakeable basis of mastery of the 
scientific data and opinions which its exhibitor may have elected 
to discuss. 

Near the beginning of his paper Mr. Paget states, with regard to 
Dr. Hollander’s volume, that “‘ it suggests more than it knows. . . . 
In this respect Dr. Hollander’s book is like the ordinary phrenological 
bust.” Towards the end he tells us that the author “has no 
admiration of the shilling bust,” and makes him an encouraging 
suggestion : “There is in his book abundant material for a good 
clinical essay; let him write that, and submit it to men who are 
good judges of the subject.” The connotation implied in the epithet 
which figures in the last clause of this sentence may—probably 
will, indeed—be regarded by unprejudiced readers as equivocal. 
Any attempt to carry out the suggestion which it contains is by no 
means likely to succeed to the ‘satisfaction of the parties interested, 
Dr. Hollander cannot very well be expected to agree with his oppo- 
nents’ selection of ‘‘ good judges,” and it is far more than probable 
that neither side would approve the nomination made by a mediating 
third party. The idea of such procedure recalls to the mental 
vision vivid imagery of the assumption of the elect members of the 
inner zone of twentieth-century science. Its suggestion, following 
closely on the high-toned announcement that poor Dr. Hollander, 
before he can get a hearing at all “‘ must re-write,” gives to the reader 
who had preconceived ideas of Mr. Paget’s liberality, some dis- 
appointed surprise. Indeed, I can only account for it only by 
recollecting the fact that phrenology (“as she is taught”) always 
proves, to the high-class “scientist,” a specially irritating subject 
for discussion. But even twentieth-century scientists, as well as 
twentieth-century politicians, should keep before them the Divine 
suggestion, to “him that thinketh he standeth.” It is hardly in 
keeping with the true spirit of progress to call up to the fretful 
fancy of the struggling amateur scientist visions of the knout of 
Rassian censorship, and of the most efficient methods of application 
of the machinery of the Spanish Inquisition. 

The Klangfarbe of Mr. Paget’s enunciations becomes, perhaps, 
even more distinctive when conveyed in the penetrating tone of the 
following clauses : 

“ Phrenology would like to join in the procession ; or, at least, to catch 
the eye of physiology. Phrenology is waiting in the gutter, as Falstaff, 
old, shaky, half-pride, half-shame, waits for recognition from the King— 
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‘I will leer upon him, as ’a comes by ; and do but mark the countenance 
that he will give me’; and we know what answer Falstaff got... . 
Phrenology, so long as it talks in this style, can receive but one answer 
from science; and it is the answer that the King, on the day of his 
coronation, flings at Falstaff, ‘I know thee not.’” 


There can be no question, I should say, of the quality of the 
matter which has emitted these opinions, or of the spirit which 
inspired them, Let me now invite the reader to glance at some 
facts bearing upon the association of the name of Gall with the 
subsequent practice of phrenology ; they do not seem to have been 
very generally known ever since the construction of the ‘‘ shilling 
bust.” 

The scornful critic of the charlatanism of the strolling phrenolo- 
gist-—with his digital scrutiny of cranial bumps, consequent 
evolution of character-sketches, and absorption of shilling fees— 
usually appears to be unaware of the fact that Gall made an 
indignant protest against the promulgation of the “science,” of 
“ phrenology ” which was carried out by Spurzheim, his former 
pupil and assistant. This latter, who ordained himself the apostle 
of the doctrine of cranial bumps, left his master without ceremony, 
and proceeded to undertake the conversion of England, the most 
fructifying nursery of quacks and charlatans, with the well-founded 
hope of reaping a harvest for himself by an unprincipled—but. 
satisfactorily lucrative—*misapplication of his master’s researches and 
discoveries, Few, if any, of Gall’s detractors betray any knowledge 
of the fact that he did more to advance the existing knowledge of 
the brain and central nervous system than all the other anatomists 
of his generation, to which we may gratuitously add, of all preceding 
generations. This statement will, pretty surely, appear at first sight 
to the general reader to conform to the Transatlantic conception 
of “a large order.” But it, nevertheless, represents an unvarnished 
and very easily verifiable statement of an actual fact. When 
Franz Joseph Gall commenced his researches, the usually irregular 
and nearly always unsystematic methods of anatomical and physio- 
logical investigation, iu the absence—practically complete—of all 
microscopical procedure, had left the knowledge of the central 
nervous system in great measure limited by the swaddling-clothes 
with which its infant form had been invested by Aristotle more 
than twenty centuries before. Since the publicatian of his 
colossal work, its contents have proved a veritable quarry—or 
mine—from which the original observations and discoveries of 
successive generations of anatomists have been diligently and 
successfully exhumed. The magnificent atlas which illustrates his 
four folio volumes of text contains no labelled bust ; such decoration 
was developed by the artistic ingenuity of his absconded pupil, 
Spurzheim, and the correspondingly ambitious Combe. As a 
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typically enthusiastic genius, his restless pursuit of knowledge in 
his chosen domain never underwent relaxation. Like all such 
investigators, his ways and methods were frequently suggestive of 
the “‘faddist ”; and the record of their progress is often amusing, 
as well as instructive. Mr. Paget refers to some, to which I intend 
to return. I will now refer to another, the process of his localisa- 
tion of destructiveness. The defined position, as is well known, is 
above and behind the ear. Among the personages whose notable 
prominence in that region was observed by Gall to be associated 
with the moral feature in question, were three who appear to have 
specially fixed his attention. One of them had thrown up the 
business in which he had already made a promising start as a young 
man, to adopt that of a butcher; the second had attained the 
position of a successful and esteemed citizen when the post of 
public executioner became vacant, whereupon he astonished his 
acquaintances by his enthusiastic adoption of the profession of 
hangman ; while the third example was of one who from childhood 
had been noted for demoniacal cruelty to all living things on which 
he could practise it with impunity, and on approaching man’s estate 
would not be induced to take up any career or profession but that 
of a surgeon! (Readers should, of course, remember that this 
biographical event occurred long before the introduction of 
anesthesia.) The display of such a triad of specimens of distinc- 
tive craniology and morality will tend to titillate the organs of 
risibility in the ignorant and sarcastic. To all such I would 
suggest the suppression of opinion till they have fully examined 
Gall’s work. I have not yet had an opportuvity of meeting any 
one who has done so. I have myself scrutinised them with con- 
siderable care; and feel rather inclined to suspect that many of 
the original discoverers of matters cerebral will not feel quite 
grateful to Dr. Hollander and Mr. Paget for making so much 
noise about them. It may have the effect of sending the curious 
to examine for_themselves. And I can confidently promise 
all such, that when they do, they will find more startling—and 
immeasurably less equivocal—revelations regarding transference of 
authorship than any which have hitherto been brought to light 
in the course of the Bacon-Shakespeare controversy ! 

Mr. Paget would refer the origin of the process of “ localisation ” 
to the “ great discoveries” to which “ classical references ” are to be 
found in the writings of Prochaska and of Sir Charles Bell— 
se store-houses of nerve force in the spinal cord, and the 

inct motor and sensory functions of its two sets of nerve-roots. 


I do not think the suggestion by any means a happy one, either in 
space or in time. The functions referred to are not limited at all 
in the vertical direction. And Mistichelli had announced (in 1709) 
nearly a century before, the decussation of the fibres of the anterior 
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pyramids of the medulla oblongata; which was accepted as demon- 
strative of the regulation of the voluntary movements of either 
half of the body by the opposite hemisphere of the brain. I 
venture to think that most skilled critics will admit that this was 
@ more definite “ forecast” of cerebral localisation than the spinal 
fanctions discussed by Prochaska and by Bell—a century later. The 
curious will find many of Bell’s best thoughts in Gall’s first volume 
(1810): and the transplanting discoverer not only neglected to 
indicate the source of his originality, but had the callous audacity— 
combined with his Caledonian candour—to announce that Gall did 
not distinguish cerebellum from cerebrum! It is quite in keeping 
with one of the very worst chararteristics of fallen humanity that 
an aspirant to scientific originality should endeavour to safeguard 
the source of his information with a protecting atmosphere of 
malodorous reputation. The present writer has known “ Professors” 
of the same nationality go and do likewise—and do it with their 
best vigour and pertinacity. 

Mr. Paget indicates the subsequent landmarks—formed by the 
works of Marshall Hall, Flourens, Claude Bernard, and others; 
through which, according to his view, “physiology rose to the 
study of the brain itself... .’ Here I will take the opportunity 
of pointing out to the reader that the functional “fact” of cerebral 
physiology, which holds the position next to the infallible, is the 
regulation of the movements of each side of the body by the opposite 
half of the brain. But let no candid inquirer lay the soothing 
unction to his scientific spirit that even so glaring an apparent fact 
may not be disputed. This has been—and by the most competent 
authority, Brown-Sequard, the foremost experimental physiologist of 
his generation— pointed out thirty years ago, that he had found that 
‘a paralysis on the side injured always follows certain injuries of the 
surface of the brain”; and the observation of the apparent anomaly 
led him to the discovery of over two hundred cases of paralysis of 
the human body, reported by competent observers, in all of which 
the central cause was some disease or injury of the same side of the 
brain. As the strength of every chain is that of its weakest link, 
such facts may be commended to confident “ localisers ” of the present 
day. And in passing them on, I will just take the opportunity of 
remarking that as the “ deductive” method Jong formed the plague 
inhibitory of scientific development, enforced as it was by the cast- 
iron limitations of authority, so the free pathways of the “inductive” 
method tend to lead, ultimately, to the self-approving conclusions of 
that form of reasoning which has been ungallantly termed “ ladies’ 
logic.” How very much the processes of the latter are in keeping 
with the prevailing mental methods of the opening years of the 
twentieth century, must be but too painfully evident to every earnest 
thinker, as he observes the continuous penny-in-the-slot supply of 
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intellectual pabuluam—always thoroughly peptonised, to save the 
exhausting exercise of cerebral digestion, before being placed in the 
delivery machine—for immediate convenience of all comers, of 
either sex and of every age. 

The lofty disdain of the occupant of the supra-Wassen station, as 
he surveys the position of the phrenological Falstaff ‘‘ waiting in the 
gutter,” represents, it should seem, the acme of scientific gratification. 
Accordingly, I would suggest the consideration of a few facts 
arranged on the opposite side of the pyramidal slope. I venture to 
think that an assumption that the general reader is not familiar with 
Gall’s great work involves no error of more than microscopic dimen- 
sions. Accordingly, I will point out to him that Gall was not the 
sculptor of the phrenological bust—the production of his ranaway 
assistant Spurzheim; and ask him to realise the fact that he was 
not the actual “founder of phrenology ”—in the sense of the popular 
connotation. I will now call attention to two—only—of the more 
conspicuous results of Gall’s untiring researches. It is well recog- 
nised that the motor centres of the human brain are more (approxi- 
mately) definable than those of the intellectual powers—perhaps 
from the fact of the latter being of less general and more recent 
development. But it must be stated, nevertheless, that even the 
motor centres are not pigeon-holed in water-tight compartments. 
Geometrical limitations of conduction are by no means demonstrable. 
And the present writer, for one, finds it difficult to realise how any 
intelligent observer, who knows the microscopic structure of the 
cerebral cortex, could for a moment conceive that the exercise of 
any such specific functions would be at all likely to be rigidly con- 
fined to a clearly limitable area. The possibilities of “shunting ” 
and “short-circuiting,” with associated development of “ vicarious 
action,’ are suggested by every unit of its structure. That such 
re-arrangements do occur is very well known to every competent 
clinical observer. And, as a mere matter of fact, there exists, up 
to present date, but one centre the specialisation of whose function 
is defined with anything at all approaching the sanctity of exclusive 
consecration. That is the speech-centre! And the discovery of 
that centre is wholly and solely due to Franz Joseph Gall!! A 
specially illustrative item of the utter irony of scientific reputation 
is offered in the fact that this cortical area is generally known to 
anatomical posterity as “‘ Broca’s space.” The latter “authority” 
had been one of the noisiest opponents of Gall’s published view of 
the function of this cortical area, till he saw a single autopsy, which 
offered startling confirmation of its accuracy; and the revelation 
had the telling result that, as a green convert, he became at once 
so explosive an advocate of the new article of physiological faith 
that his name clung to the centre like an adhesive label ! 

Every anatomical student has to face the horrors of mastering the. 
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labyrinthine ways of the fifth cranial nerve, the veritable pons 
asinorwm of the medical curriculam. And every human being— 
lay and medical—is at times made to feel the inconvenience of its 
functional activity ; for on this depends all personal experience of 
toothache and facial neuralgia, as well as all other sensations con- 
nected with the face and its immediate vicinity. All the great 
anatomists, from Andreas Vesalius to John Hunter, had seen the 
trunk fibres of this terrible structure spring from the lateral margin 
of the pons Varolii, below the surface of} which they failed to trace 
it—if they ever made a good effort in way of trying. The untiring 
industry with which Franz Joseph Gall was so “ dominated and hag- 
ridden” throughout his whole career, enabled him (aided by the 
collateral illumination afforded by his researches in comparative 
anatomy) to trace without the aid of the microscope, the roots of 
this most complex of all the structures of the human frame, to the 
lower part of the medulla oblongata—where the twentieth century 
anatomist, furnished with the newest staining re-agents, and the 
most magnifying microscopes, is obliged to leave them still growing ! 
As a mere—uncontradictable—fact in the history of scientific 
progress, these two discoveries have formed the generating foci 
around which the entire expanding mass of our knowledge of the 
physiological anatomy of the brain has since grown, with what 
approximate geometrical regularity of outline it can be held to 
possess. These are the prominent twin specimens of many hundreds 
of Gall’s discoveries, which have since made the fame of so many 
original explorers in the arcana of the cerebral centres. And 
after all, as human nature unhappily still remainsin an unregene- 
rate state, there is but little reason for surprise that the 
great pioneers of mental and neural science have united in a 
conspiracy of contemptuous silence, alternating with derisive 
detraction, regarding the work of the misrepresented “ founder 
of phrenology.” 

The phrenology of Franz Joseph Gall was an attempt to present, 
on the basis of physiology, the facts—as he regarded them—which 
he had gleaned in the most elevated department of the Physiognomia 
humana of Aristotle and of Baptista Porta. The present writer 
admits his belief in the significance of the external conformation of 
the human frame in its various regions—with all appurtenances 
thereof, from the cranio-facial bumps, feature, and hirsute appen- 
dages down to the ungual decorations of the fingers and toes—if the 
latter have not been distorted by their coverings. And he has 
never met with an observant person whose opinion was not greatly 
influenced by “ first impressions ”—however unconsciously so. The 
voluntary movements have all their graphic significance ; and to the 
scientific scoffer at such infantile conceptions may be commended 
some passing consideration of an aphorism whose accuracy of indi- 
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cation has never, I believe, been successfully disputed. “ Beware of 
the man whom dogs and children avoid.” 

In drawing to a close, I would pause to consider two of Gall’s 
cranial “bumps.” (They have been noticed in Mr. Paget’s paper.) 
The first proved his starting-post. He had noticed that those of 
his schoolfellows who led off at their lessons had prominent eyes. 
This he attributed to the encroachment on the orbital spaces by 
unusual development of the anterior segments of the cerebral 
hemispheres. This suggested the localisation of memory. Mr. 
Paget states that: ‘‘ It is doubtful whether any young man ever 
made a worse start,” and then proceeds to some remarks which it is 
not quite pleasant to me to criticise in the way which truth and 
justice demand : ‘‘ Regardless of all other possible causes, as the 
orbital fat, the size of the eye-balls, and the width of space between 
the eyelids, he persuaded himself that the prominence of the eyes 
was due to the quantity of brain above the orbits; ...” I had 
already heard of—and read of—these various objections to Gall’s 
view, and no clearer proof can be furnished to a skilled observer of 
the immeasurable snperiority of Gall’s anatomy to that of his 
industrious detractors. Indeed, I can account for their adoption by 
a critic of Mr. Paget’s professional attainments only by considera- 
tion of the fact that he, like his favourite Homer, “ sometimes 
nods.” Asking the general reader to remember that we are con- 
sidering parts in a healthy condition only—TI beg to state that the 
amount of orbital fat never causes increased prominence of the 
eyes (please survey those of our over-weighted aldermen!) for 
watchful nature permits no accumulation there; that the “size of 
the eyeballs” never causes prominence, for it represents one of the 
few approximations to mathematical constancy in the macroscopic 
anatomy of the human body; and that the “‘ width of space between 
the eyelids ” never modifies, even to the extent of a hair's breadth, 
the antero-posterior projection—that is to say, the prominence—of 
the eyes, And I will take the liberty of suggesting to Mr. Paget 
that before allowing this article of his scientific faith—negative as 
it essentially is—to solidify into hopeless rigidity, he should ascer- 
tain the collective observations of a number of experienced school- 
masters. Gall’s statement vividly recalls a schoolboy reminiscence 
of the present writer. At the roadside National School (of a West 
of Ireland parish), where he received his very rudimentary early 
education, there was one boy who left all competitors nowhere ; and 
the bilious feelings of the more envious invariably found vent in the 
application of the depreciative epithets of “ bullet-eyes” and 
“‘ saucer-eyes.” And to the present day his experience of the 
significance of a certain type of ocular prominence remains the 
same, 

The vertical position of the bump of veneration owed its genesis 
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to the observation of the heads of the ultra-devout. Such methods, 
and the deductions therefrom, are, of course, scouted by Mr. Paget 
as almost beneath the scorn of a critic who is duly inflated with 
the “ spirit of science” of the present generation. Yet I would 
suggest to readers and critics, whose opinions have not been allowed 
to settle into the fossil condition, that the owner of a well-arched 
bregmatic elevation is more than likely to be an aspirant to high 
ideals—and an eager pursuer of the same, so far as that unspiritual 
Deity, “ Circumstance,” will permit him to be. In this connection 
I would suggest to Mr. Paget a sympathetic glance at the busts of 
Sir Walter Scott and Sir Thomas Watson, whose loftiness of idea 
and endeavour, in their respective pursuits, can never be chal- 
lenged. On the other hand, I will make bold to state, without 
mentioning names or suggesting individuals, that the owner of a 
flat-roofed cranium, which becomes almost as wide behind the ears 
as it is long from before backwards, is a born scoundrel of the cal- 
culating type—the type which in Oriental conditions would develop 
into a successful Thug, and in those of Western civilisation into a 
highly respectable metropolitan attorney. 

To me, the fate of Gall in his scientific pilgrimage has long been 
suggestive of the experiences of Lemuel Gulliver in his Lilliputian 
sojourn. And the articles of scientific impeachment, in the case of 
the former, do present such a distressful family resemblance to those 
of the political series of criminal practices which were drawn up in 
orthodox script by the lawyers and courtiers of the remote Island 
Empire, for the purpose ef securing the conviction and banishment 
of the latter. And I venture to suggest that the key which unlocks 
the mystery in each case is to be found in the bitterly cynical 
aphorism—a too obvious reflection derived from personal experience 
—of the author of the immortal 7ravels: ‘“‘ Whenever a true genius 
appears in the world, you may always know him by this sign, that 
all the dunces are arrayed in confederacy against him.” To the 
general reader it will probably appear a startling statement to find 
it asserted that Gall’s work meant as much for the central nervous 
system as did Newton’s for the solar system—and a great deal more. 
The most important astronomical data were ready to the hand of 
the latter long before he reduced them to an approximately har- 
monious system by the application of his hypothesis of gravitation ; 
while it is well known to the initiated that this hypothesis may 
ultimately be shown to be as purely fanciful as Gall’s suggestions of 
cerebral localisation—and a great deal moreso. Let the microscopic 
scientist of the twentieth century by all means revel in the light- 
some atmosphere of his supra-Wassen-ic position. Feather-headed 
as he sometimes is, he should not allow the giddiness of his elevation 
to exclude all recollection of the fact that this elevation prevents his 
observation of the persons and things by which contemporary history 
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is being made. And, in the name of truth and fairplay, let not 
his pride of place prevent him from doing something of justice to the 
personality and life-work of Franz Joseph Gall, who laid the founda- 
tions of our present knowledge of the central nervous system with 
immeasurably less assistance from the works of his predecessors than 
had Newton in the case of astronomy, Lavoisier in that of chemistry, 
or Faraday in that of elecricity. 


JoHuN KNorTrT. 


VoL. 166.—No. 2. 





RUSSIA AND THE UNITED KINGDOM! 


I. 


At the present moment the great struggle in Russia of men and 
women alike for constitutional freedom arouses the warmest 
sympathy of all lovers of justice in these islands, There, the 
claims of the women to political justice and free citizenship have 
the earnest support of the Duma, equally with those of men ; and 
as the Tsar has already assented to the free and equal citizenship 
of men and women in Finland, there can be little doubt as to the 
ultimate and not long-delayed free and equal citizenship of men 
and women in Russia.” 

Meanwhile, in this country, women, who have been asking in 
vain for forty years past for political justice and the restitution of 
their earlier civic rights, have seen, during that period, the growth 
of the privileged male electorate from less than seven hundred 
thousand to more than seven millions, and with the near prospect 
of unrestricted “‘ manhood ” suffrage, find themselves still ranked 
politically with minors, lunatics, and felons—nay, in a worse 
position than any of these classes, since the minor may grow up, 
the felon may complete his sentence, the lunatic may have a lucid 
interval, during which our law holds him fully competent to vote, 
but the birth crime of sex remains in a woman inexpiable. 
Meanwhile, and as a direct consequence of this enforced disability, 
the shameful legal injustices from which women still suffer remain 
unredressed—the cruelty of the English law of marriage, as 
established in 1889 by thirteen judges (two dissenting) ; the 
infamous inequality in England of the law of divorce, and its 
practical denial to the poor; the absurdities and iniquities of the 
law of inheritance; the exclusion of women from the practice of 
the law, from seats in Parliament and on Town and County 
Councils ; from almost all well-paid’and dignified official posts, and 
from every position in which the mother voice might become a 
powerful factor for the ‘‘ making” of the race—remain in full 
force. 

The reforming impulse which restored to married women their 

1 Serf Life in Russia : The Childhood of a Russian Grandmother. By Alexandra 


de Holstein and Dora B. Montefiore. London: William Heinemann. 
2 The Russian Peasaniry. By Stepniak. London : George Routledge & Sons. 
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ancient rights in their own property and earnings, and assured to 
married mothers the very limited rights they possess with regard 
to their own children, was long ago exhausted, and men talk now 
as if they marvelled at the astounding generosity of their pre- 
decessors in conceding these ameliorations of our unjust laws, and 
some would gladly undo them if they could. We seem indeed in 
danger, should Mr. John Burns remain in power, of seeing the 
Married Women’s Property Act virtually repealed by the legal 
prohibition of married women from paid industrial work, although 
Mr. Burns suggests no way of providing for the maintenance of 
the mothers and children from whom he would take away their 
existing means of livelihood. Meanwhile, also, the introduction at 
the fag end of the Session of the ‘“‘ Dangerous Performances ” 
Bill, with the apparent intention of rushing it through, a measure 
which would put the employment of thousands of women at the 
mercy of local magistrates, absolutely ignorant of the conditions 
with which they would have to deal; and this by a Ministry 
which will not concede that political enfranchisement of women to 
which 283 of its Party followers in the House of Commons are 
pledged, and which has not yet (July 5) found time to attempt to 
secure to women that right to eligibility to Borough and County 
Councils to which the Prime Minister and other Cabinet Ministers 
deeply pledged themselves whilst yet in opposition ; all this shows 
us plainly that English women, no less than Russian men and 
women, live under a despotic rule, mitigated only by occasional 
faint gleams of common sense and political justice on the part of 
their despots. 

The one hope of the women of this nation lies in the resolute 
will of women themselves to be free, and the readiness of English 
as well as of Russian women to face insult, imprisonment and, if 
need be, death itself to achieve their freedom, is to us, as to them, 
the one assurance that the days of this tyranny shall soon be 
overpast. 

Of the two books dealing with the conditions of life in Russia 
which I commend to the readers of the WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 
the one entitled Serf Life in Russia is the joint work of two 
women, one English and one Russian, the latter the ‘‘ Russian 
Grandmother,” whose recollections of her childish days not merely 
picture to us vividly the life-conditions of the domestic serfs before 
the emancipation of February 19, 1861, but give us a profoundly 
interesting self-revelation of the thoughts and feelings of an in- 
tensely sensitive child nature, developed in the midst of those 
strange medizval conditions only half a century ago, and are thus 
of permanent psychological value. Her revolts, no less than her 
sympathies, illustrate and confirm the belief of those of us who 
hold that the instinct of justice and freedom is re-born with every 
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child, and thus assures us of the ultimate uplifting of all humanity ; 
the more so as it strengthens and develops even in such unfavour- 
able conditions as those so effectively pourtrayed in these pages. 
Not even the constant association with slaves and autocrats could 
make that girl-child either servile or autocratic, though the boy 
figures who appear in the story exhibit both failings. Probably 
here, as in so many other cases, the fact that she was of the despised 
sex, and therefore frequently unjustly treated and continually re- 
strained, gave her, as it has given hundreds of other girl children, 
deep sympathy for, and comprehension of, those who suffer still 
more cruelly under unjust rule. 

This particular little girl was far better ‘‘ mothered ” by her 
‘“‘niania,” or nurse, Pelagia Mikhailovna, than by her lady-mother, 
and this in soul as well as in body. Constant comforter and adviser, 
refuge in all trouble, this freed woman serf, who “was born to 
bring up free men,” gave of her best self to this child of her love 
and care. 

These twelve sketches, though dates are not given, except that of 
the freeing of the serfs on the estates of the nobility, February 19, 
1861, would seem to start nearly six years before, in the spring of 
1855, and to cover in the child’s life the period from five to eleven, 
a period of quiet formative growth and development. They open 
in Moscow with the removal of the double windows needed as a 
protection against the savage winter’s cold, and with the prepara- 
tions for the spring journey to the country home of the grandmother on 
the mother’s side, and the “estate” of the ill-conditioned boy Peter, 
her grandson, who ‘‘ may eat sweets all day long, may refuse soup 
when he is not hungry, is not obliged to do lessons, and never does 
any. He can neither read nor write, and the grown-up people say 
he must not be over-tired by being forced to do lessons till he is 
twelve years old.” A contrast, this, to the little Sacha, tormented 
by governesses, sometimes French and sometimes German, from 
five years old onwards, who came like shadows, though much more 
troublesome to the child than shadows, and like shadows departed, 
leaving no traces on her moral or intellectual life, Even the 
Mile. Renault, who chiefly figures in these pages of memories, is 
less of a marked personality than any of the men and women serfs 
who figure therein. Tarass, the coachman, “ tall, dark, taciturn, 
frequently drunk,” but who yet is the only driver whom the lady- 
mother can trust to take them over the long rough roads which lie 
between the city home and the grandmother’s residence, a journey 
broken by stays at two markedly different interiors; Arina, the 
house or store keeper at grandmamma’s, where there are thirty 
women household serfs, besides the men, youths and boys; Grigori, 
the cook, incomparable in his art, but capable of trying to poison 
a whole dinner party ; Dounia, the little fair haired embroidery 
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girl; Arishka, mockingly called Liliput, the rough peasant village 
girl, introduced to assist Pelagia Mikhailovna, who cannot free 
herself from her rough peasant speech, but who can swim, float, 
turn somersaults in the water, though at the last she narrowly 
escapes drowning, and who is a perfect repertory of Russian 
superstitions, learned in the lore of the spirits of the wood, of the 
fields, of the water, of the house, all of which she imparts to the 
eager child; Big Elisar, the blacksmith, “hands of gold, a head 
of fire,” who can do anything ; Anna Ivanovna, or ‘ Dwarf,” who 
superintends the embroideresses, and had her own tiny little rcom 
at the top of the house, “such as every little girl ought to have 
for her very own,” where she entertains the little Sacha with 
stories of the child’s grandfather, how good he was and how kind 
to all his serfs, and later tells the story of her own life, and shows 
the dresses, carefully preserved, which she herself wore when 
grandmamma was young: she is the great authority on hail, 
rain and thunderstorms; Timothy, a pariah among the house 
servants, who came from the village to help wash dishes and wait 
on the other servants, doing all the dirty and least desirable work, 
but who yet has a heart of gold and a tender pity for the little 
girl, for ever over-regulated, and yet neglected and solitary; all 
these and many more are living figures, as is also the mysterious 
Sava, the night watchman, whose name “ pronounced in the depths 
of the night, gave me a sensation of the wafting of wings, and 
called up before my eyes a tall, white, radiant figure with a spear, 
like the picture I had seen of the archangel Michael, who slew the 
dragon that spits flames of fire.” The least vivid are the two 
little brothers whom she leads to the great carriage, holding them 
“by the hand, while making strenuous resolves to defend them 
from the robbers; for were not my brothers small, and not yet 
wise enough to understand,” and who rarely figure in the narrative 
as active personalities, But the book itself must be read to 
understand a tithe of its fascination, the mingled tragedy and 
comedy, the mcral and physical degradation of the helpless serfs, 
the inevitable moral degradation of their owners, the superstitions, 
hopes and fears of the Russian people, as they were fifty years 
ago. 

The last chapter, though the first to be written, is “ February 
19, 1861.” From it I venture to quote: 


‘‘T don’t know how the idea came to me, but I succeeded in under- 
standing that the serfs would soon be as free as my old nurse; that the 
change would be a right one, but none the less alarming. 

“T naturally went with my good news to Pelagia Mikhailovna, who 
told me that it was true, but that I must not talk about it. Why? 

“It seems it was never to be spoken about ‘ before the servants.’ It 
was in vain that the masters talked in their drawing-rooms and dining- 
rooms behind closed doors ; the servants and the children had their own 
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means of knowing all that went on. In the kitchens and the passages 
the words and conversations of the ‘masters’ were freely discussed. 
Examples were cited: ‘The masters no longer dare to punish us; they 
are becoming quite gentle, and are afraid to behave as they used 
formerly.’ 

“ At last I understood, and understood fully, the meaning of my daily 
prayer; and I observed that my nurse as she prayed had tears in her 
eyes, and remained for a long time after me, prostrated before the sacred 
images. 

‘* Days and months went by. The discussions of the grown-up people 
became of a more and more definite character, and the problem for them 
was evidently growing clearer. They, however, were constantly using 
incomprehensible words, such as ‘Commission,’ ‘Drawing up of mani- 
festoes,’ &c. These words had no meaning at all for me, but their sound 
was imposing and mysterious. The men became excited over their con- 
versations ; the ladies sighed, and were more than ever careful to see that 
the doors were closed. 

“On the kitchen side things were clearer to understand: ‘ They have 
had enough of our blood. They have reigned long enough.’ These were 
some of the remarks I used to hear. Very often, whilst I was being put 
to bed, I asked my nurse if they were going to kill my mother, my aunt, 
or myself. The reply was always in the negative, but the old woman 
would become thoughtful when I questioned her; and would add, in order 
to reassure me, ‘Everything would happen according to God’s will. 
Don’t listen to the grown-up people.’ 

“*, , . One morning Pelagia Mikhailovna woke me up as usual. Her 
expression was more than ordinarily solemn and severe. I understood at 
once by the way she said ‘ Dress yourself quickly, and don’t let’s have any 
nonsense!’ that something special was going to happen. My brother and 
my cousin dressed themselves also quite quickly, and without making any 
noise. Suddenly I noticed that we had not said our prayers. Scarcely 
were we dressed than our nurse said to us: ‘God has freed the peasants ; 
come and see the manifesto!’ We rushed after her; I can see, even now, 
the passage we had to cross, and the large room, one window of which 
looked out on the Zamenka Street and the Place Arbat. It was to this 
window that our nurse led us. The road which we looked on was almost 
deserted. A street-lamp stood out in black outline against the grey, 
sodden snow. Onthe column of the lamp-post, and appearing quite 
small and insignificant as we looked down on it, there fluttered a piece of 
white paper. Around the lamp-post there stood a group of men and 
women, making the sign of the cross. Others, as they came along, took 
off their hats and crossed themselves, I longed to ask if that was all, 
if the manifesto had not already gone by. But Pelagia Mikhailovna’s 
face wore a more severe expression than usual; she crossed herself 
fervently every time that she observed a fresh group approaching the 
lamp-post. 

“She was praying silently with her people.” 

We also who have toiled for the freedom of our sister women, 
suffering under so much unjust law and evil social custom, appeal 
most earnestly to all the higher and nobler forces of our human 
life, and say: “ Free the women, that they may free the world, and 
lead humanity ever upward and onward.” 

Ienota. 





LIFE AND CONSCIOUSNESS. 


| 

THE living cell, or organism, is not an isolated entity. It lives 
and moves and has its being in an ocean of life which is con- 
tinuously flowing and circulating through all living phenomena, 
whether they be macroscopic, microscopic, or ultra-microscopic. 
The earth’s surface, with all its abysmal and cavernous depths and 
spaces, may be considered the bed of a supernatant ocean of vital 
fluid, whose depths or altitude is, at least, that of an undetermined 
circumstratum of the earth’s atmosphere, 

It is not my purpose to speculate on the origin of this ocean of 
life, but just in passing to refer to some of the speculations of 
others. One school of thought inclines to the opinion that life 
came to this earth in the fragments, or dust, of some exploded 
world or worlds; another, that it sprang or arose from certain 
chemico-physical movements of primary or elementary matter; and 
by still another, that it arose from matter which was and is always 
living—in fact, never was dead. It will be seen that none of 
these theories explain the true origin of life. The first demands 
life in other worlds, without explaining how it originated there; 
the second assumes that dead matter possesses the potentialities of 
life and intelligence; and the third assumes that all matter is 
living, either actively or sleeping. This last assumption is likely 
to be discarded very soon after having been subjectad to the test 
of the ultra-violet rays of a certain wave-length which possess the 
power of penetrating and passing through dead, but not through 
living, matter. In the nearer future it may be possible to photo- 
graph the life in matter as easily as we now do the matter that 
contains the life. To say that life came from other worlds 
does not explain how it originated in those worlds. Even if 
positive evidence could be presented to show there was life in 
other worlds, that would not be a solution of the question of its 
origin. Nor does the grouping of particles of matter in the 
process of crystallisation give us the key to the solution of the 
problem. Yet it is on this assumption that the chemico-physicist 
bases his efforts and experiments to produce life. He claims to 
have succeeded in producing life, but his claims do not seem reason- 
able, and are very far from being indisputably convincing, inasmuch 
as the arena in which he works and in which he seeks to show his 
prowess is in the midst of the ocean of life which is the source of 
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all living phenomena, and from which there is no getting away 
without ceasing to live. The chemico-physicist has not yet succeeded 
even in creating a vacuum from which he can keep out the ultra- 
microscopic emanatians of “ life dust,” which are even more subtle 
than the ether. But if he could show us conclusively that he can 
originate life, would his product possess the characteristics, the 
attributes and potentialities of natural life ? 

Has that peculiar and low form of life, the Amoeba, any intelli- 
gence? Or does it absorb other forms of life, assimilate them, and 
reproduce itself automatically in accordance with certain physical 
laws which regulate the condensation of gases, and utilises the 
values of the radio-active properties of the elements of which the 
gases are composed to group atoms, corpuscles, electrons, or ions in 
such a way as to produce spontaneously a new living organism ? 
Such a grouping would imply, if repeated regularly, some degree of 
intelligence. Does non-living or nascent matter then possess per se 
such an intelligence? If not, whence cometh it? But intelli- 
gence apart from life is unthinkable. Hence we venture to assert 
that life does not result spontaneously from any possible interchange 
of atomic or molecular movements of the material elements. 
Abiogenesis, then, to us seems impossible, and the dictum omne 
vivum ex vivo would seem tc us to be the ultimate stage of our 
journey along the path of science in quest of a solution of this 
transcendental problem. Because, it cannot be shown satisfactorily 
that cellular or bacterial organisms can either create or generate life 
spontaneously. They are merely phenomena of the One all- 
immanent intelligent life. It may be said that this hypothetical 
assertion brings us no nearer to a scientific demonstration of the 
origin of life, and it would be pertinent to ask how and when the 
One all-immanent life originated? Toreply simply by saying that 
it originated or created itself, would seem a ridiculous, if not a pre- 
posterous, assumption. If it were possible to conceive a time and 
space in which there was no life, it would be clear that something— 
say spirit—would have to be postulated which could will or con- 
ceive life and forthwith emit it. But to bring forth such an event 
it would be essential that the postulate possess intelligent life to 
enable it to will and think out the idea of life, and to manifest it in 
material form. Material life would then, in such an event, be but 
an emanation of spirit-life. Can we, then, imagine a time when 
this so-called spirit-life did not exist in the universe? I am inclined 
to say no. But to seek the origin of the life of this First Supreme 
Cause would most certainly only intensify the gloom and increase 
the mystery with which the object of our search is surrounded. 
Lord Bacon says: “ Inquisitio causarum finalium tanquam est virgo 
deo consecrata et nihil parit.” Iam inclined to agree with him. 
It seems to us, therefore, that it would be useless and profitless to 
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pursue the subject further in this direction. But while we may 
deplore our impotence to discover and explain the origin of the 
primary life in the beginning of time and space, we can find much 
gratificatian in the reasonable assurance that the origin of our own 
individual life is easily and scientifically demonstrable. Omne vivwm 
ex vivo. If this is the truth—and my scientic knowledge tells me 
that it is the truth—I not only believe, but I know, the origin of 
my own life. The One all-immanent life being the mother of my 
individual life, it would be only logical and reasonable to expect 
that she would endow her progeny with some of the attributes that 
characterise Her own life, If we say that the One all-immanent 
life has brought forth a multitude of species and varieties by modifi- 
cation and selection, allowing the strongest and fittest to survive 
and dominate, would it be unreasonable to expect that man, Her most 
phenomenal likeness, would in time emulate her by evolving some 
new and wondrous phenomena, and seeking to eliminate and correct 
all the old errors and defects that he may find in his natural 
environment, and which experience has taught him would neither 
conduce to his comfort and well-being, nor to his safety and progress ? 
That which gives us this assurance of our individual life’s origin is 
our consciousness, and our consciousness would seem to be nothing 
more than the sum total of our experiences. We doubtless have 
momentary experiences of which the mind seemingly takes no 
cognisance; yet an impression has nevertheless been made, and 
this impression is registered in some part of the brain. Such 
unrecognised experiences constitute that psychological condition or 
state known as sub-conscious or subliminal, and which would seem 
to be a peculiar state of consciousness which is momentarily not 
conscious of its own consciousness, but, a psychic impression having 
been made, the normal consciousness may at some subsequent 
period take cognisance of that impression. Consciousness is also 
a faculty of the mind. It signifies knowledge in, or with, mind. 
It is not a fixed quantity, substance, or entity, but its range of 
‘vision and comprehensiveness varies as the sum total of its ex- 
periences, Individually it can have no existence out of time and 
space, but the fact of time and space does not depend on individual 
consciousness. The world is a fact, whether we are conscious of it 
or not. Individually, we are in time and space during the period 
between birth and the evolution and cognition of consciousness, 
and individual consciousness can be made to cease absolutely under 
certain pathological, traumatic, and anesthetic and narcotic con- 
ditions. So that time and space can get rid of consciousness, but 
consciousness eannot get rid of time and space. Individual con- 
sciousness, then, being but a phenomenal dependency acquired by 
mind, has no power to perpetuate its own existence apart from 
mind. On the other hand, will individual mind, having acquired 
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the swm total of experiences that constitutes its consciousness, persist 
and retain its individuality after dissolution? Or will the individual 
mind lose its consciousness and identity in the ocean of the One 
all-immanent mind? The Society for Psychical Research answer 
“No.” Science, however, is inclined to answer “ Yes.” 


i 
JAMES BAUGH, 





THE WANING PRESTIGE OF 
GERMANY. 


Part II. 


THERE were certain differences between England and France 
which were not difficult to adjust if both countries would but set 
about it in a friendly spirit. The French people were apparently 
in no mood to shake hands with Germany across that bloody chasm 
which the war of 1870 had made. And the English people had not 
forgotten that telegram to Krager which may have promoted and 
may have prolonged the Boer War. Nor had they forgotten the 
carping criticisms of the German Press and some of the German 
people upon -the conduct of that war, and upon some of their 
national characteristics. There was, to be sure, no bloody chasm 
between them, but there was a little ravine too wide to be stepped 
across in a hurry. Certain suggestions as to the decadence 
and possible breaking up of the British Empire an Englishman 
might be willing to hear from the mouth of some fellow countryman, 
and might be willing even to make it himself; but he was not 
willing to hear it dinned into his ears by a foreigner,and one who 
was already invading his markets and threatening his commercial 
supremacy. Here was a common bond of sympathy between France 
and England. France, moreover, wanted a free hand in Morocco. 
It lay just across the Mediterranean, and close to Algiers, where she 
had important interests, and where she had made important im- 
provements. England wanted the possibility of any interference 
with her new supremacy in Egypt removed, She wanted no more 
Fashoda incidents to act as tempest-breeders. They both sat down 
like business men, and talked these matters over. Each agreed to 
give the other what the other wanted, and both thought it best to 
become as good friends as possible. What their Cabinets did and 
thought the nations ratified, and an era of friendly feeling then 
began. 

But Italy and Spain had interests in the Western Mediterranean. 
Their susceptibilities also must be considered. And they were. And 
they both saw the fairness of France’s claim to paramount interests 
in Morocco, and they both agreed to recognise them. But Germany ? 
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She had no special interest in Morocco ; she was not a Mediterranehe 
power; she did not own a rood of land upon its shores, Still san 
was one of the great Powers, and had for some time a suspicious 
sensitiveness about having any hand-shaking taking place before her 
eyes without her consent. Her prestige, she thought, might thus 
be injured, although her commercial interests were probably in no 
wise endangered. She had been in Bismarck’s day an international 
arbitrator; and the Emperor could not bear to believe that, with all 
her growth in wealth and population, she had been losing a pound 
of her former political weight. Hence the trip to Morocco. Hence 
the gratuitous promise, made to the Sultan, to guarantee the in- 
tegrity of his domains. Was any one threatening it? And hence 
the Algeciras Conference, which resulted in the Emperor’s obtaining 
from France what France before had been willing to concede, except 
international supervision, perhaps, the practical advantage of which, 
except as a breeder of discord, is uncertain, and a further loss of 
prestige, and a further consolidation of the public opinion of Europe 
against her. This consolidation may not have been transcribed in 
any paper agreements, but it has made itself manifest in the usual 
ways in which public opinion makes itself plain. 

This result might have been anticipated. It ought to have been. 
It is no post facto wisdom which says now that a wise man could 
have, should have, foreseen that Italy was growing tired of the 
Triple Alliance, and was lending a listening ear to the flattering 
coquetry of France, and to the solemn pleasantries of English poli- 
tical leaders; and that Russia, after all the humiliations which 
France had endured for her sake during her war with Japan, was not 
unlikely to take the first favourable opportunity to do any reason- 
able favour for her ally. A man with half an eye might have seen 
this. None of the other Powers had any especial interest in these 
proceedings at Algeciras, except to see peace preserved. The claims 
of France were fair and reasonable, and was not this Conference 
likely to afford her an especially good opportunity for convincing 
the rest of Europe of their justness? Might not this, too, have 
been foreseen ? 

But there was also another danger. It is the danger which 
always attends an unreasonable opposition to a reasonable demand. 
Such opposition is likely to create unpopularity. And it may 
create and cement friendships, and it may generate enmities. Here 
were to assemble thirteen nations, and sit side by side in the persons 
of their ambassadors, and in the constant presence of this unreason- 
able opposition, upon which the eyes of all the world were focused. 
This is not, we must remember, the pagan age of force, but the age 
of popular government. And no nation in this era of government 
by public opinion can afford to become unnecessarily unpopular, or 
foolishly do anything which is likely to create unpopularity. It 
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may injure its trade. It may involve it in important consequences, 
which cannot be foreseen. The foreign Minister who does not 
consult the thermometer of public opinion is treading upon sandy 
ground, Certain Otto von Bismarck, man of blood and iron 
though he was, was not the man to neglect this precaution. 
Should not this result have been also foreseen? Is it a wise 
advocate who enters the court-room and begins to open his case 
without considering both the possible and probable chances of 
success ? 

When William the Second came to the imperial throne much was 
expected of him. Much had been done for him. He possessed 
great opportunities. He had been carefully and broadly educated. 
This had not been done by a royal tutor alone, but he had been 
sent toa school with other boys, for his parents wanted him to know 
the ways and habits of mind of the people whom he was to govern. 
His mother was a clever woman. She had never been popular in 
Germany. She had never been willing to become a German house- 
frau. She had possessed opinions of her own, which she had 
learned in her English home—in the home of a mother who had 
ruled but had not governed. The people governed England, and 
their Queen was permitted to give their Cabinet advice, but not to 
control its action. 

Bismarck was not willing to accept such democratic notions as 
these. When he had taken the reins of government into his hands, 
after the popular uprisings of 1848 had shaken the throne of the 
Hohenzollerns, he had determined to drive the quadriga of state 
with a whip and a hurrah, and to drive it so fast and furious as to 
ride down whatever popular opposition might get before its wheels. 
He had hoped by this method to create sufficient momentum to set 
the royal chariot steady again within its ruts. And he had suc- 
ceeded, He wanted now no woman at the Court, whether a queen 
or a princess, to interfere with his method of driving. He might 
drive like Helios, or he might drive like Pheton, but he was bound 
to be Bismarck. It is a familiar story, perhaps he tells it himself, 
that once when at some public function he handed the Emperor's 
mother a glass of water, she told him as she took it that he had 
caused her to shed more tears than that glass could contain. He 
had tried to suppress her, for he wanted no woman to be a thorn in 
his side or to obstruct his policy. 

The Emperor’s father had been a noble, honest, patriotic lover of 
his country and its progress, and his reign had been alas too short. 
But though he had been a wise man he had been rather a dull one. 
And so had been the Emperor’s grandfather, whom the Germans so 
dearly love to call the old Kaiser. But both of them had been too 
wise to think for a moment of governing Germany without the 
help of Bismarck. The old Kaiser, as Bismarck tells us in 
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his memoirs, had wanted to remain the King of Prussia, But 
Bismarck had wanted him to become an Emperor, and had made 
him one. 

When the young Emperor came to the throne, he at once showed 
himself to be quick of understanding, intelligent, versatile, virile, 
an ardent lover of Germany, and a stalwart defender of the rights 
of his dynasty. He at once showed a determination to do all in 
his power to make his country great and prosperous. He saw that 
peace was essential to her growth and prosperity. He saw that the 
new Confederation needed to be cemented. He knew that Hanover, 
Saxony, Bavaria, Alsace, Lorraine, and the duchies and Grand 
duchies, all of which had so lately become a part of the Empire, 
must be taught to forget their old loves and led to love Prussia and 
the Hohenzollerns. Prussia was but a poor country. Its soil was 
poor and ill-suited for agriculture. But its people were thrifty, 
intelligent, energetic, the cleverest of all the Germans. They had 
a splendid military system, and, with this as a bulwark and peace 
during the time within which a new generation was learning to love 
new idols and new ideals, the Empire would become, it was hoped, 
great, strong, thoroughly compact, confederated. The mistake that 
Napoleon had made of putting his confederation to the strain too 
soon, these builders of new Germany had staring them always in 
the face. 

The new Emperor worked without ceasing. He wanted his 
dynasty to become popular, and, to make it so, he wanted to become 
popular himself. He went everywhere where he could do anything 
to further this end. He was ever ready to pack his valise and go 
wherever this duty seemed to call him. And wherever he went he 
had a bow and a pleasant smile for every one. He was not too 
near-sighted to see a stranger's salute when he was returning from 
a deer hunt in the Grunewald, or when he was taking a tramp in 
the loneliest district in Norway. 

He seemed rather fond of notoriety. He seemed pleased to have 
his name in every man’s mouth. He seemed glad to have his 
comings and goings chronicled. He seemed inclined to vanity. 
This to be sure was a weakness, but one that many another public 
man has possessed. It is not an unusual characteristic of the 
calling. Frederick had been vain. Cesar had been vain. Napoleon 
had been vain; and so had Nelson. And if, notwithstanding this 
infirmity, the Emperor possessed true worth and real ability, the 
world would forgive it. The first he had, without doubt. He had 
also courage. No man with his lack of experience in sailing a great 
ship would have so soon dropped overboard his pilot—a great pilot 
too—if he had not possessed courage. 

Germany was advancing in wealth, population and prosperity, 
by leaps and bounds. The people, who numbered forty-one 
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millions at the formation of the Empire, would be likely, at their 
then rate of increase, to number sixty millions in the year 1907. 
They were an extraordinary people, extraordinary in energy, 
intelligence, education, enterprise, breadth of views and vigour 
of purpose. Their neighbours were coming to them in flocks 
from across the border. Berlin and some of its cities were 
growing as fast as some of the flourishing sister cities of the great 
Republic. 

Not content with journeyings among his own people, he soon 
began to go to foreign lands, He went to Palestine and Constanti- 
nople. He shook hands with the Mussulmans; he made friends 
with the unspeakable Turk. He took trips in his yacht to the 
Mediterranean, to Italy, to Africa. Its prow was fond of ploughing 
the Baltic and the North Sea; it loved to linger in the picturesque 
bays and fiords of Norway. Why? For pleasure? No doubt. 
Bat it may have had another object than the simple love of 
scenery. This was only a suspicion. When Aalsund was des- 
troyed by fire, the Kaiser, with his characteristic kindness, sent at 
once a shipload of substantials. It is unfortunate, perhaps, that 
kings and emperors cannot bestow their gifts without incurring 
the suspicion of having some political purpose; but they carry the 
burdens of empire upon their shoulders and their pockets belong to 
the same man as do their shoulders. And this suspicion may be 
especially natural concerning any one possessing the Emperor's 
force, energy and intelligence and with so little time for idle 
pleasure. 

But he was not satisfied with simple informal visits to foreign 
lands, for he began to make more substantial gifts than verbal 
compliments. The first telegram of sympathy or congratulation to 
a foreign country in a time of peculiar joy or distress was not 
enough for him. It was not long after the Spanish War, which 
brought our country willingly or unwillingly into the arena of 
world-politics, before he sent his brother to make us a kindly visit, 
and before he was especially gracious to the young daughter of our 
President. Nor was it long after Prince Henry’s return before he 
sent us a statue of the Great Frederick, a man who was never one 
of the idols of a people, who have so little love of military butchers 
as we have. But we took it with our formal “thank you.” And 
among his other gifts he was gracious enough to send to the people 
of Rome a splendid marble monument of the great Goethe. But 
a gift horse should never be looked in the mouth, and no one is 
disposed to look these gifts in the mouth, Still, as they were 
unusual gifts it is not strange that some persons should have 
ascribed them to some unusual motive. 

To be busy is one thing. A bee can be that. To be vigorous 
is another thing. A horse can be that. To be alert is another. 
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A flea can be that. To be intelligent is another thing. Alcibiades 
was that. But to be a statesman, to know what is for the best 
interest of a great country and how to accomplish it, to know how 
to direct the foreign policy of a great nation, how to keep upon 
good terms with one’s neighbours, and how to preserve their con- 
fidence, this is a totally different matter. Could the Emperor do 
that? Has he made a good foreign minister? For he seems to 
be the real head of the bureau of foreign affairs, and, indeed, of 
all the important bureaux of the Imperial Government, and to be 
a more ardent lover of a government by bureaucracies than by 
legislatures. 

Here is the answer to this question of a German whose positiou 
justifies the opinion that he speaks with weight, intelligence, dis- 
cretion and without prejudice. ‘‘ Our foreign affairs have been 
persistently mismanaged for years.” But it is not necessary to go 
to Germany for an enlightened answer to this question; matters 
of such moment are not done in a corner, but in the open, glowing 
sunlight and before the peering eyes of all the world. The policy 
of seclusion is no longer considered wise. ‘There is so much 
inquiry and criticism at home, there are so many pertinent ques- 
tions asked by the leaders of the opposing political parties that 
there are few secret treaties nowadays, and few attempts to hide 
public acts behind a curtain. The beginnings of them may be 
veiled, but the conclusions are not. The days of Metternich and 
Talleyrand are over, and the days of the news-gatherer have come. 
His electric light penetrates all closets and cabinets. Nowadays a 
French butcher, an Italian baker, an English shoemaker, who reads 
his newspapers, may know more about the domestic and foreign 
politics of his own and other countries than any one, except some 
Cabinet Minister, was likely to know a hundred years ago concern- 
ing those of his day. And, in consequence of these changed con- 
ditions, thousands of men are able to form sound opinions concern- 
ing the foreign policies pursued and likely to be pursued in their 
own and other countries, about which their grandfathers would 
have been as ignorant as the man in the moon. And if a vote 
could be taken among politicians and intelligent observers in 
Germany without doubt the consensus of opinion would echo the 
opinion just quoted, and the chief reason in support of it would be 
the isolation which now threatens her. 

_ His restless activity, which has been thought to indicate a desire 
to have a hand in directing the general European policy, has made 
enemies for his country. Most nations, like most individuals, are 
jealous of interferences in their own affairs. The Emperor's 
telegram to Kruger lost him the cordial friendliness of the English 
people. Before then his visits had been welcomed by them. His 
flirtations with the Sultan have awakened the solicitude of those 
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people who dread the encroachments of the followers of the prophet. 
The Hungarian Press suggested at the time of his projected visit 
to Budapest that it might be more welcome if he had not shown 
himself unfriendly to their agitations for national autonomy. Some 
of the Austrian editors are complaining that Germany is always a 
competitor in the Balkans and has been unfriendly to the commercial 
treaty they are trying to complete with the Servians. Public opinion 
in Italy seems to be turning against him, and the newspapers were 
lately enumerating several real or imagined grievances which have 
set this tide in motion. Among the thirteen nations lately assem- 
bled at Algeciras no one of them, not even Austria, was especially 
active in promoting Germany’s wishes. Russia’s active support of 
France was not well received by the semi-official German Press, and 
the German refusal to take any of the new bonds was construed in 
some quarters as an intended punishment for this support. There 
are many straws which point in this same direction, and straws 
to a discerning politician are as suggestive as the compass is 
to a dull one. There are indications, and indications not a 
few, that Germany’s loss of prestige is the consequence of the 
persistent mismanagement of her foreign’ affairs. Europe wants no 
dictator. . 

The ship that Bismarck piloted from shallow waters into the 
open sea is back again, if not in shallow waters, at least in narrow 
straits. How sensitive he was, in those trying times when he was 
building an Empire, to all such changes in the political barometer ! 
No captain of a merchantman watched his own barometer more 
carefully. The Emperor seems to be losing the confidence of his 
neighbours ; they seem to be afraid of him. No one feels sure 
what he will do next. Noone knows where he will strike next. 
His last blow fell at Morocco. Where will the next one fall? And 
it is because of this fear, and because of his great army and the 
great power which he wields, because of the sword which he always 
wears, and which he is so fond of tapping affectionately, that some 
of his neighbours—England at least and France, and perhaps Italy 
and Russia—seem to think it wise to take certain precautions for 
the future. It is a sad time for any man when he loses the confi- 
dence of his neighbours and associates in business. So it is for a 
man who is responsible for the foreign policy of his country. The 
distrust which their neighbours felt of the two Napoleons kept 
them ever on the alert to protect themselves. 

Who have been the chief promoters of this new association of 
the Great Powers? M. Delcasse has been one of them. He 
was selected by the Emperor for attack, and France felt coustrained 
to throw him over as a sort of peace-offering. But it did so with- 
out changing its policy. Lord Lansdowne, too, was singled out by 
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the semi-official Press of Germany for a similar attack, but the 
Englishman then, as he generally does, stood to his guns, 

Another man has been especially active in promoting these new 
International friendships. This is King Edward. Though he 
is a constitutional monarch in a country governed by the people 
and its ministry, he cannot be denied the same right as other 
men have to work in his country’s service. He has always been 
noted for his tact. For years he has had rare opportunities for 
knowing the courts and leading men of Europe. He is the uncle, 
so to speak, of Russia, Germany, Spain, Greece and Sweden; the 
brother-in-law of Denmark, and the father-in-law of Norway. 
When he came to the throne, soon after the Boer War, he found 
his country without alliances. He found it smarting under 
criticism. He heard frequent suggestions that England was in its 
decadence, and the British Empire was in danger of dissolution. 
He heard this not only from the Continent but from his own 
countrymen. He probably believed as little of it as any one, but 
he could not fail to see that England was having an attack of the 
doldrums—an attack which seemed to affect all classes and all 
parties. Decadence? Yes, decadence of the Himalayas! So was 
Mount Everest decaying! But whether true or false it was un- 
pleasant to hear, and it became every Briton, whether prince or 
peasant, to bestir himself and learn what could be done to 
stop the ravages of this suspected decay. If England is friendless 
why does she not acquire friends? If she has enemies, why does 
she not pacify them? If she is isolated, why does she not break 
the ice that isolates her? If she is alone, why does she not tear 
away the veil that envelops her? But how are friends acquired ? 
By showing oneself friendly. The same rule applies to nations as 
to individuals. The friendly hand which she extended across the 
Atlantic received a warm grasp. Why should it not, if extended 
across the Channel? Why should not friendly visits be made 
not only by the King, but by Members of Parliament and 
Chambers of Commerce? Why should not friendly visits be 
solicited in return? When did the Gascon fail in warmth and 
cordiality, if given a chance to show it? And then there’s Jack. 
Jack is a jolly fellow. Everybody loves Jack, loves him for his 
true and honest heart, and generous, manly, simple ways. He is 
always more popular than his companion in‘arms. Men like him ; 
so do women; and the boys and girls adore him. Why not send 
him and his mighty muzzled ships of war, bedecked with garlands 
of peace, across the Channel, and into the Mediterranean Ports? 
No sooner asked than begun. And it was thus that the good 
work commenced : and it was thus that it has been continued. And 
now we see the results. 
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Whether England and Russia will succeed in burying the hatchet 
is not yet certain. Russia is making strides towards a Constitutional 
Monarchy and a government by public opinion. Public opinion 
has at last found its voice. It can now speak by the mouth of the 
Duma and the public press. No wise man would pretend to see 
far into the future of her chaotic state. But wou!d it be madness 
to say that if the Czar, whose heart seems to be right, and who has 
had sisyphean difficulties to deal with, and an old effete system to 
overcome, succeeds, with the help of others, in establishing a legis- 
lative Government, is there a man living who is likelier to have a 
greater name in history? And how glad England ought to be to 
see Russia adopting her model, the most enlightened form of a 
Constitutional Monarchy ! 

The German Emperor is a Prussian, and the Prussian official is 
not so well adapted to the work of diplomacy as some people are. 
He believes too sincerely in the gospel of Force. His training has 
been in the Army, and this has accentuated his natural disposition. 
He is not so adaptable, so amenable to the ways of other men as he 
might be; he is more apt to want to mould than to be moulded. 
He is too fond of saying do this, and expecting to have it done. If he 
is a subaltern he expects to obey; but if he is in a position of authority, 
he demands obedience and not in the happiest way. Berlin and the 
whole Prussian kingdom is full of splendid men ; splendid physically, 
mentally and morally ; and yet the personal traits of the average Prus- 
sian have made him by no means the most popular man in Europe, 
or in Central Europe. The Saxon, the Bavarian, the Hanoverian, 
the Austrian, is an easier man to deal with, and more amenable to 
the ways of those he meets. The rule of force worked better in 
more Pagan times than it does in the Democratic days in which 
we live. The best way to make a friend is not by putting a pistol 
to his head. In the hands of a masterful man like Bismarck it 
worked successfully, but his times were not ours. His opportunities, 
when France was in the dust, the Napoleonic dynasty was tumbling, 
and a new Republic was raising its trembling head, were especially 
fortunate for the work of the political bully. He had only to 
shake his helmet and rattle his sword to secure respect and some- 
times fear. But he was what the world has decided to call a great 
man. He has taken his place among the builders of Empires whom 
Bacon placed upon the highest rung of the ladder of fame. Great 
men can do things in their great way at which small men can only 
baulk. He had the prestige of three wars. He trod upon the heels 
of Sadowa and Sedan. But the man who is permitted to direct 
the foreign policy of Germany to-day has no snch forerunners. He 
has not the privilege of shaking his terrible locks. He has not the 
girth to administer international rewards and punishments. No, 
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nor has he the privilege of being arrogant, overbearing or petulant, 
if this were ever the proper spirit in which to conduct a nation’s 
foreign affairs. Napoleon played this ré/e sometimes, but not always 
with success. And Napoleon died on St. Helena. Nations never 
take gracefully to rewards bestowed for their friendship, or to 
punishments awarded for their lack of it. They are too proud to 
accept these rewards and too great to receive these punishments. 


CHARLEs G. FALL. 





NATIONAL DEFENCE. 


Part Il. 
Mr. Arnold Forster's Proposals, 


REVERTING to our regular forces which we have seen to number 
206,170 (with 77,405 army reserve, all fully trained men), let us 
next consider the proposals of the Right Honourable Arnold Forster, 
late Secretary of State for War, in his speech in the House of Com- 
mons on March 28, 1905, and the Parliamentary papers subsequently 
issued. 

Referring in the first instance to infantry of the line, he had 156 
battalions to deal with, namely, 60 two-battalion regiments = 120 
battalions ; 9 four-battalion regiments = 36 battalions. 

This was exclusive of the Guards (ten battalions) which he pro- 
posed to maintain, and Royal Garrison Regiment (five battalions) 
which he proposed to disband. 

His first proposal was to disband the fourteen new battalions 
recently added to seven territorial regiments (or their equivalent) 
reducing the number to be dealt with to 142 battalions. Of these 
he took 104 to convert into general service battalions, viz. : 

52 for India. 
26 for the Colonies and India. 
26 for Home: 

Total = 104, leaving 38 battalions which he proposed to con- 
vert into home service battalions, uniting with them 33 home 
service battalions to be taken from the Militia, making up 71 
home service battalions—gross total of infantry of the line, 175 
battalions, 

The men of the general service army were to serve nine years 
with the colours and three years with the reserve, total period of 
service, twelve years, and those of the home service three years 
with the colours and nine years with the reserve, 

The home service battalions were to be fixed ata strength of 520 
all ranks. 

It was claimed by the Secretary of State that these changes 
would add nineteen battalions to the infantry of the line, and 
reduce the cost by £1,147,000, but it is obvious that although the 
number of battalions would be increased the strength would be 
reduced. 

Thus the total reductions (counting the five garrison regiments 
and depdts at 5000) are 36,920 men. 
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The total increases (taking increase in depét at 10,000 men) are 
27,160 men, Net reduction 9720 men, say 10,000 men, which 
fairly accounts for a saving of about £1,000,000 in the expense. 

At the same time be it noted we have reduced our possible 
infantry, should it ever be decided to mobolise the militia, by 33 
battalions, equal to 17,160 men at the home service rate of 520 per 
battalion, 

He also proposed to create large depéts, thirteen in number, with 
a staff of 4,197 all ranks, including 377 officers in all. These 13 
battalions were to provide for 8 battalions apiece, and to train the 
recruits for the whole Army, general and home service alike, the 
geveral service men remaining six months at the depét, and the home 
service men three months. 

A commencement was made of this system in July 1905. 

The Foot Guards were to be reorganised at the expense of 
£83,000, and the Royal Horse and Field Artillery were to have 
£14,000 more spent on them while serving in the ranks, and 
£10,000 less whilst in the Army reserve. 

Credit was taken for £80,000 as the difference between main- 
taining 4500 artillery and other arms in the colonies and at home 
(a somewhat liberal estimate) and charges affecting the volunteer 
force were put down at £300,000 saved, and the transfer of sub- 
marine services to the Admiralty at a saving of £100,000 on Army 
votes, 

No estimate was made for the militia other than for the 33 bat- 
talions to be converted into home service infantry, and the impres- 
sion prevailed that if Mr. Arnold Forster had a free hand he would 
disband the remainder. He himself said in the debate of March 29, 
1905, that he had desired to utilise the militia as the basis of a short 
service army, but that he had not been allowed, and explained that 
it was “the prevailing sense of the House” which prevented him 
from doing so. 

As to the volunteers, he proposed to limit the force to 230,000, 
reducing the establishment by 114,000, but not reducing the strength 
by more than 15,000; and he instanced the case of one company of 
80 establishment which only turned out at 13, and was accordingly 
disbanded. 

With part of the 26 battalions of the general service Army at 
home, and with four of the ten battalions of the Guards he pro- 
posed to establish a striking force of 16,000 men at Aldershot, 
without giving any indication of the reason why this strength was 
fixed rather than another. 


Sir R. H. Knoz’s Criticism. 


The financial proposals in the scheme of the Secretary of State were 
reviewed by Sir R. H. Knox, late Accountant-General and Permanent 
Under Secretary of State for War (the highest living authority on army 
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finance), in letters to the 7imes, and he showed that the numbers pro- 
posed for the active army would not give the numbers estimated for 
the Army reserve, or even a sufficient army reserve force to fill up 
the cadres of the attenuated battalions on mobilisation, and further 
that the number of recruits required for the general service and 
home service forces could not be, according to past experience in 
recruiting, raised at all. 

The average number of recruits raised for the infantry of the 
line, taking one year with another, was 21,000. Mr. Arnold Forster's 
scheme would require 34,500, and he did not see where the balance 
were to come from. Only the 26 general service battalions of 
the home army would contain any nucleus of trained men, the 
remaining 71 battalions of ‘‘ home service” troops will have no men 
of suitable age for active service, and on mobiiisation will be made 
up entirely of reservists, with the exception of 40. 

Farther, that the men at the depét must be far in excess of the 
calculated number to be sent to each unit, owing to the irregularities 
of recruiting. Practically taking all causes of wastage into con- 
sideration, twofold the numbers proposed for the depéts would be 
required to keep up the cadres abroad. As the cost of the 
recruits at depéts is set down. at £782,000, the calculation of cost is 
understated by three-quarters of a million. In fact, the working of 
the depéts would be impracticable. 

Moreover, there is no barrack accommodation for thirteen or four- 
teen such depéts. Under the new scheme the local barracks at 
county towns will be required for the battalions of the home service 
army, leaving only Aldershot and Salisbury Plain for the recruits, 
who could not profit by such training as is given there. 

Pension charges and the charges for married soldiers will be in- 
creased under the new scheme. Men enlisting at nineteen and 
remaining to twenty-eight must have concessions as to marriage, 
and more will wish to re-engage for pension. 


Lord Haliburton’s Criticism. 


The scheme was also reviewed at length in a pamphlet by Lord 
Haliburton, who had preceded Sir R. H. Knox as permanent Under 
Secretary of State at the War Office. He defends the double bat- 
talion system instituted by Lord Cardwell, alleging that in some 
respects where it was supposed to have broken down, it was not the 
system bat the departure from the system of having an equal 
number of. battalions at home and abroad, that was the cause of 
the breakdown. 

He quotes Lord Hardinge’s opinion for the period of the Penin- 
sular War, when “ each battalion on service had its second battalion 
of 1000 men and 47 officers at home,” and the report of Lord Wan- 
tage’s committee who “ had no hesitation in stating their belief that 
the double battalion system is not only the most economical, but 
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also the best machinery that can at present be devised for furnishing 
the foreign drafts and to effect other reliefs.” Lord Wolseley’s 
dictum : ‘‘ The home army ought always to be the nursery for the 
army abroad”; and again, ‘‘Show on parade should not be the 
first thing ; the object should be to send abroad the number of men 
required for the foreign battalions, and these men should be trained 
and efficient men.” Field-Marshal Sir Evelyn Wood said : 

“The present system is on the whole the most satisfactory solution of a 
very difficult problem and is infinitely superior to any system of depéts. 
Many officers advocate a return to the depét system, but they are 
not satisfactory training schools. I feel certain that, with all its advan- 
tages, it is better for the army that the home battalion should feed its 
linked battalion while abroad. Every general who has studied the thing 
at all believes that the linked battalion system has been our salvation.” 

Lord Haliburton points out that unpopular as the linked batta- 
lion was at first among officers and non-commissioned officers brought 
up under another system, their objections to it, which had long 
been on the wane, were finally swept away in the South African War. 

Lord Cardwell’s system did not originally contemplate a striking 
force—there was no necessity for it with the number of old soldiers 
still in the ranks in his time; but Lord Lansdowne effected a very 
essential modification of it, for the purposes of small wars, when he 
passed the Act for allowing first-class army reservists to volunteer 
to rejoin the colours. 


Views of Defence Committee. 


Since the date of Mr, Arnold Forster's scheme, Mr. Balfour, 
speaking on behalf of the Defence Committee, communicated to the 
House and to the country on May 11, 1905, the requirements of the 
country in respect of a striking force—assuming that a force which 
would be sufficient for the defence of India would be sufficient for 
any other expedition we should be likely to undertake. 

He said: “ Lord Kitchener’s view is that in addition to the drafts 
there should be available in the relatively early stages of a war, 
which if it is to be successful will be a long one, eight divisions of 
infantry and their corresponding arms from this country, in addition 
to a margin for wastage, . . .” On the extremist view it is impos- 
sible for me to believe that more than that could be required “ in the 
first year of the war.” 

Taking a division as roughly 10,000 men, we should require 
80,000 officers, non-commissioned officers and men, or with a division 
of cavalry, the corps artillery, engineers, and departmental corps, 
about 100,000 of all ranks. This is about the strength of regular 
forces usually at home, but from these we must deduct a large pro- 
portion for men under the age of twenty, and not fully trained, 
for men medically unfit, and for non-combatants. 

According to the report of the Royal Commission on the War 
in South Africa, page 34: 
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“The actual strength of the army with the colours in the United 
Kingdom on October 1, 1899, amounted to 107,739 men of all ranks and 
all arms, including non-combatants ; the British regular forces in India 
at the same date consisted of 68,939 men of all ranks; that in the 
Colonies and Egypt and Crete of 58,782, of whom 22,104 were in South 
Africa, or on their way there. Thus the total strength was at this date 
235,460. The reserve of the regular army at this date consisted of about 
80,000 men, almost all of whom, except those who proved unfit for foreign 
service, where withdrawn from the reserve into active service in the first 
year of the war. It would appear, therefore, that the whole of the 
regular army at home, and a very large part of the army reserve, would 
be used up in the first year of the war.” 


In this connection it is interesting to quote the evidence of 
Colonel F. 8. Robb, C.B., M.V.O., in the report of the Committee 
on the South African War, page 38: 


“ As far as smooth working of the preparations is concerned, I think I 
may say that I have never known such an absolutely quiet time at the 
War Office as immediately after the issue of the mobilisation orders. Of 
course, mobilisation on such a large scale as that was an experiment, and 
we quite anticipated that there would be a very large number of questions 
asked, and that we should be inundated by telegrams asking how this 
worked and that worked; but I can say from experience, and a lot of 
us noticed it, that we were perfectly surprised at the calmness and quiet- 
ness with which every detail worked out, and it was also noticeable as 
other divisions went out.” 

So far as India is concerned, then, we may rest in security ; 
and, as the greater includes the less, we may also feel fairly secure 
as regards any other expeditionary force that we are likely to be 
called upon to despatch for other contingencies. 

Should it be suggested that the force of regulars is excessive, it 
must be borne in mind that not only have we to despatch 100,000 
men in the first instance, but to maintain them at full fighting 
strength, and probably to increase the number as time goes on. 
Daring the Boer War we despatched, first and last, 448,435 officers, 
non-commissioned officers and men of al] classes, and it is not likely 
that the defence of India would prove an easier task than that 
which was before us in South Africa. 

Besides, there is the question of home defence,the Duke of Norfolk’s 
Commission baving authoritatively demonstrated that the militia and 
volunteers, with all the improvements which they have recom- 
mended, would not be able to undertake alone the defence of the 
United Kingdom in case of a serious invasion—and that brings us 
to the question of what force it is in any degree probable could be 
brought against us by a foreign power. 

The extreme “‘ Blue-water ” school maintain that the Navy could 
insure us against anything more than a raid of 5000 or 10,000men, but 
this view is not endorsed by Admiral Maxwell, ia his article in the 
National Review for September 1905, and is not accepted by the 
Committee on Imperial Defence. Mr Balfour, in his speech 
on May 11 last, estimated 70,000 men as the most that any 
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continental nation could launch against these islands without pre- 
parations which would extend beyond a reasonable time where the 
element of surprise is reckoned upon, and he thinks the landing of 
this force would be an impossible task, in view of the efficiency of 
the torpedo craft and the submarines, even if the protecting fleet 
itself had suffered some great calamity. 

A writer in the National Review for September 1904 has in- 
stanced a case in the then recent manceuvres when two large fleets 
passed within three miles of one another at night without being seen ; 
and General Bengough drew attention on June 1 that year, in a 
letter to the papers, to the annihilation of the Russian fleet in a 
single day and night by a Japanese squadron numerically inferior, 
as a reason for organising our national strength, so that if disaster 
should meet us at sea we may be able to fight it out on land with a 
reasonable prospect of success, 

It is not maintained that the British Fleet is ever likely to 
be in the deplorable condition that Admiral Rodjesvenski’s fleet 
was in, both in personnel and material; on the other hand, we 
all have the greatest confidence that the British Navy will do, in 
all eventualities, everything that it is possible to do; but it is 
not possible even for a ship to be in two places at the same 
time, and equally the torpedo craft and submarines might not be 
on the spot. 

Mr. Haldane’s Scheme. 


No article on National Defence would be complete without a 
short review of the scheme authoritatively propounded by the pre- 
sent Secretary of State for War in the House of Commons on 
July 12 last. 

This scheme has been awaited for many months by the Army and 
by the public with intense interest, and we are bound to say that 
now that it has been expounded it has not satisfied the Army, and 
it remains to be seen whether it will satisfy the public. 

Before proceeding to a detailed criticitem of his proposals we 
should like to give Mr. Haldane credit for a desire to do the best 
that can be done for the reorganisation of the Army, consistently 
with the economy that is imperatively demanded by the consti- 
tuencies, and even should the two aims prove inconsistent with one 
another to prefer efficiency to economy. 

He claims that his propositions will result in an increase of the 
fighting efficiency of the British Army by 50 per cent., and that it 
will ultimately save two millions on the present estimates. If 
such a result can be attained it is certainly worth striving for, and 
we conscientiously believe that Mr. Haldane has spared no pains 
and hesitated at no sacrifices to reach that goal. 

We cannot, however, concur, for the reasons already given, in 
the doctrine of the extreme “‘ Blue-water” school as expounded by 
the late Prime Minister, speaking on the part of the Defence Com- 
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mittee, and we do not believe that the nation will ever be content 
to put, as it were, all its eggs in one basket, and to rely exclusively 
on the Navy—magnificent and powerful as it may be—for the 
defence of these shores. 

Proceeding on the basis that the fleet is more than adequate to 
defend our shores, Mr. Haldane goes on to lay dowa a system by 
which a striking force of 150,000 men, organised in six large 
divisions, may be mobilised in the United Kingdom. Of these 
50,000 men only are to be serving with the colours, 70,000 are to 
be reservists, and the remaining 30,000 are to be employed on a 
Militia basis. He explains that by a ‘Militia basis” he means 
employing militiamen (who only have twenty-eight days training a 
year) for such work as the Army Service Corps do, for the work 
of ammunition columns and army medical work. He says they 
are cheap and easy to be found. As a matter of fact men are 
only found for these duties at present by the grant of 2d. a day 
extra pay, in addition to rates of departmental pay varying from 
4d, a day to 1s. a day, over and above the regimental pay of a 
soldier of the Infantry, with the additional inducement that com- 
missions are given (and in the form most acceptable to the soldier, 
namely, quartermasterships) in ‘ten times the proportion that they 
are given in the Line. 

Turning to reductions, Mr. Haldane proposes to reduce ten 
battalions of infantry, eight of them third and fourth battalions 
added to certain regiments with great recruiting facilities in recent 
years, and two recently added battalions in the Guards, 

He regrets that he cannot keep the same number of battalions 
at home as abroad, but surely the number of battalions required 
abroad being so to say fixed—the striking off of eight line battalions 
must render it more difficult to keep the balance true, Why could 
not the establishments of the home battalions have been reduced 
so as not to part with the cadres, which are so difficult to improvise 
in a time of emergency, filling up the vacancies on mobilisation 
with army reserve men ? 

But the most extensive changes, as indicated before, are those 
affecting the Artillery arm—the horse artillery (14 batteries) are to 
be left untouched. 

The number of batteries of field artillery at present is 135, they 
having been lately largely increased. These it is proposed to cut 
down to 99, of which it is calculated that 63 will suffice for the 
new expeditionary force, and 36 wil] be kept in reserve, 18 of them 
on a four gun basis, and 18 on a two gun basis—our present 
batteries being on a six gun basis. 

The men of the garrison artillery are to be transferred en bloc 
to the fiel.. artillery, which in consequence of the new quick-firing 
guns require vastly increased ammunition columns, and their duties 
handed over to the militia artillery. 
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Dealing with the infantry militia on the same principle as with 
the other forces of the Crown, Mr. Haldane asks what purpose do 
they serve? and he says that, as at present organised, he could 
not recommend the Chancellor of the Exchequer to go on spending 
the present amount of money on them. He proposes to take the 
124 battalions, knock off the weak ones, consolidate them, thus 
reducing the units, and put them behind the battalions of the 
regular army. The men will go abroad though not as individuals, 
but wherever he could make it possible, as units with their officers, 
to the regiments to which they are affiliated. 

With regard to the Volunteers Mr. Haldane is rather vague, but 
with regard to the Yeomanry he states that they will form the 
cavalry of the territorial force, and he shall certainly ask them to 
furnish a detachment for the field force. Finally, he engages not 
to spend more on the auxiliary forces than is being spent at present. 
The cavalry are not dealt with in the reorganisation. 


Conclusion. 


From whatever point of view we may look at the question, it is 
clear that we must have an army for home defence, the core of 
which should consist of regulars fully equipped and ready to strike 
at any point, and capable of indefinite expansion, until almost the 
whole strength of the nation may, in the last resort and under the 
most extreme circumstances, be thrown into the ranks of the 
defenders. 

Let us hear what Lord Roberts has to say (JVineteenth Century, 
January 1905): 

“«. , . Compulsory service is, I believe, as distasteful to the nation as it is 
incompatible with the conditions of an army like ours. . . . I maintain 
that it is the bounden duty of the State to see that every able-bodied man in 
this country, no matter what grade of society he may_belong, shall undergo 
some kind of military training in his youth, sufficient to enable him to 
shoot straight and carry out simple orders if ever his services are required 
for the national defence. I believe such training would be of the 
greatest benefit to the nation, inculcating, as it would, a spirit of sober 
self-reliance in the individual and raising the standard of physical efficiency. 
Moreover, there does not seem any other way by which it would be pos- 
sible to obtain the very large reserve of officers (amounting to some 
thousands) that is essential to our success in war, no matter under what 
system our army may be organised.” 

The lessons of the war have impressed upon the nation at large 
the obligation of defending the empire—the personal obligation 
which is not discharged in full by the disbursement of money in 
the form of taxes. At the same time, the experience of the war 
has shown that the manhood of the country in all classes responds 
to the obligation, and only asks how it may be most efficiently 
performed consistently with maintaining the institutions of the 
country and general life of the population. 

It has frequently been said that had some great war minister 
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arisen at the period of our worst disasters, he could have moulded 
the military institutions of the country into almost any form he 
pleased, but the fact that he did not arise must be taken as evidence 
that quite such a crisis had not arrived. Still the military spirit 
of the country was stirred, and now that the war fever has passed, 
there still remains some increased recognition of our common 
military duties and some increased anxiety as to whether all is 
well with us on the military side. 

Onr last venerated Commander-in-Chief has told that we are in no 
better condition than before the war to undertake similar military 
tasks, and has implored his countrymen to form themselves into 
rifle clubs, so that they may not be utterly helpless iu case of 
invasion. This is, of course, purely voluntary, and it remains to 
be seen how far his advice may be accepted. 

Perhaps it would be most correct to say that whilst conscription 
on the Continental model finds few supporters, the general feeling 
amongst both military men and the population at large is that some 
sort of modified compulsion is necessary, and that the least onerous 
form in which it could be applied might be amongst the young. 

Already “ physical exercises” are a compulsory subject in all 
State-aided schools. Unfortunately children are liable to be with- 
drawn from these schools as early as twelve years of age, and 
cannot be retained compulsorily beyond fourteen. Though little 
could be done under twelve years of age, a good deal ought to be 
done between twelve and fourteen to make the physical exercises a 
reality, and for boys, to give the physical drill a military turn. 
From fourteen to seventeen all boys might be encouraged to join 
some such organisation as the Boy’s Brigade, the Church Lads 
Brigade, or the Lads’ Drill Association, or a cadet company of a 
volunteer corps. There is a great charm for boys of this age in 
anything relating to soldiering, as was discovered by Mr. W. A. 
Smith, the founder of the Boys’ Brigade. This organisation, start- 
ing in 1883, now numbers in its twenty-second year over 50,000 
in the United Kingdom alone, and if we include India and the 
Colonies, the number is believed to be not much under 100,000 
including officers. 

In the evidence given before the Commission on Militia and Volun- 
teers (the Duke of Norfolk) it appeared very plainly that the cadet 
battalions and companies were starved, and were either dependent to a 
large extent on private subscriptions, or were maintained out of school 
funds. This should not be. Wherever the officers of volunteer 
corps or the under-masters of public schools are willing to give 
themselves the trouble of drilling and instructing the youths, all 
necessary expenses should be defrayed by the Government including 
arms and miniature ranges. 

On attaining the age of seventeen, a very much larger proportion 
of boys than at present would, it is estimated, enlist in the militia or 
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volunteers, and pass from these forces into the regulars as 
required. 

This is markedly shown in the Table at page 79 of the third 
volume of Appendices to the Duke of Norfolk’s Commission, which 
shows that, out of four cadet battalions which had been in exist- 
ence since 1891, as many as 441 cadets had joined the militia and 
1670 the volunteers in five years. 

The details of the only other cadet battalion which had been in 
existence for the same period, viz., the 1st Manchesters are not 
given in the Table, but the commanding officer, Colonel Ledward 
stated that he should judge that about 50 per cent. went into the 
volunteers and a great many into the army. 

The Duke of Argyll in an article in the Nineteenth Century for 
July 1905 says: 

‘“‘ Abroad it is not considered sufficient to have compulsory service; the 
State takes especial care that the youths who are to be subjected to 
military service are enabled as boys to have their bodies strengthened for 
that service by physical exercises at school. If we are unfit for the 
patriotism which asks that all should serve in the defence forces when 
they are grown men, let us, at all events, see that the boyhood of our 
countrymen be not passed without the preparation necessary to make them 
fit when grown up to be thorough soldiers at short notice.” 

Among the strongest supporters of the voluntary training of 
youth in England is General Lord Methuen whose article in the 
Nineteenth Century for February 1905 might be transcribed 
extenso. He deals chiefly with the Lads’ Drill Association and 
the Church Lads’ Brigade, and quotes Lord Wolseley, Lord 
Roberts, Lord Rosebery, and the Association of Headmasters in 
support of the thesis that “ Mental without physical training is a 
lop-sided experiment; there should be a curriculum of elementary 
training in all our schools. We ought to follow the example of 
our Colonies and introduce compulsory cadet corps.” 

Lord Dundonald writes: ‘“‘ Youth is the time for improvement, 
the season for preparation. A cadet therefore cannot too early be 
given the knowledge, the habits and the skill which fit him not 
only to perform his general duties as a good citizen, but also to 
take part at the proper time in his country’s defence,” 

The views of Lord Meath have already been referred to. He 
holds that 
“if training in youth were made universal, not only would the adult 
male be capable of taking his place in the ranks, but, what is of still 
greater importance almost, the spirit of patriotism and the sense 
of duty would be quickened in the nation, and in time of difficulty 
young men would rush to the ranks and compulsion would be 
unnecessary. 

There is no more hopeful sign of the times than the formation 
of cadet corps in connection with nearly all our great public 
schools. The experience of Haileybury, Eton and Rugby are given 
in full in the report of the Royal Commission on Militia and 
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Volunteers, Volume I., Minutes of Evidence, pages 397 to 400, and 
407 to 415. 

Out of the Haileybury corps in 1893 numbering 76, 21 are 
officers in the army, 7 are officers in the auxiliary forces, and 3 
served in the City Imperial Volunteers during the war. 

Out of the Eton College corps in 1900 (about 500 strong), 25 
are officers of the militia, 19 in the yeomanry, and 73 in the 
volunteers, besides those who have joined the regular army. 

Out of the Rugby corps, with an establishment of 220, which 
however is exceeded at present, about a tenth, Captain Hawks- 
worth judged, go into the regular army, and about another tenth 
into the auxiliary forces as officers. This officer thought that the 
lack of continuity between the cadet service and subsequent service 
was one of the principal reasons that their cadets did not find their 
way into the auxiliary forces. 

The especial value of these corps is that they help to overcome 
one of the greatest difficulties of citizen soldiership, that of officers, 
of which they already contribute large quotas to the army, the 
militia, and the volunteers. 

They are further of immense value as examples to minor 
schools, and if properly encouraged it might reasonably be hoped that 
no secondary school in Great Britain should be without its cadets. 

In the smaller schools, several might unite in the formation of a 
cadet company to be affiliated to the local volunteer corps. 

The masters of these schools whose desire is as keen as those of 
the great public schools to turn out men, not milksops, and many 
of whom have been selected for their positions on account of their 
athleticism, only in a secondary degree to their scholarship, would 
readily qualify as officers, the senior boys becoming non-commis- 
sioned officers. 

With a view to the universal training of youth in military exer- 
cises and the use of the rifle, a cadet company should be formed in 
every volunteer battalion, for which the Government might well 
afford a small capitation allowance. 

Even in the Boys’ Brigade the youngsters contribute a yearly 
sum towards their equipment and the expenses of the annual 
week’s camp, and the State might well undertake what is now 
accomplished by private subscription. 

For such youths as the foregoing organisations in their fullest 
extensions do not provide, the course recommended is to fall back 
on a modified form of Sir G. Taubman-Goldie’s scheme for national 
cadet schools as sketched in his report on the War in South Africa, 
p. 147. 

Briefly, this scheme is: 


“ After two or three years interval, to allow of the perfecting of existing 
volunteer corps and the general creation of others throughout the country, 
every physically sound boy of seventeen years of age, not serving in the 
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navy or the merchant service, and unprovided with a certificate (from 
the appointed military authority) that he is an efficient member of a 
volunteer cadet corps would have to serve for a term in national cadet 
schools,” 

Sir G. Taubman is “ convinced that the system would result in 
a great diminution of expenditure by permitting a large reduction 
of the men serving with the colours in the regular army as well as 
in many other ways.” 

Without maintaining that it would be possible to put this scheme 
into practice at once, it is submitted that this would be the readiest 
way of securing the male able-bodied youth of the country for 
service in the regular or auxiliary forces as existing, and for 
expanding these forces in time of war. 

The labour of youths of seventeen is of no great practical value, 
as they would not be likely to be in permanent situations, there 
would, by a consensus of opinion, be less interruption to the trade 
and industry of the country by taking youths away at this age than 
at alater period when they might be an essential support of their 
families, and the physical good which a few months military train- 
ing would do them would more than compensate for the temporary 
loss of wages it would entail on the working classes—or the inter- 
ruption of their studies in the professional classes. 

It is calculated that only a small residue of the male population 
would have been without some physical drill in the earlier portion 
of their lives, and that three or four months would be sufficient to 
instil into them the simpler portions of drill and how to handle a 
rifle. It is anticipated that such a training would be an incentive 
to perfect themselves in local shooting clubs as advocated by Lord 
Roberts, and that in this way the mass of the male population 
might become at least second-class shots. 

It is hoped that such a system might act as a spur to recruiting 
both for the army and militia, and bring home to the nation at 
large the paramount and primary duty of national defence. 

It should bea disgrace to any map not to take part in the 
defence of his country, and it is questionable whether the Parlia- 
mentary franchise might not equitably be refused to those who, 
through their own fault, fail to make themselves efficient to defend 
their hearths and homes. 


P.8.—In any system of universal military training, Ireland under 
present conditions must be a difficulty. There is no race in the 
British Islands more imbued with the military spirit in all classes, 
none who more readily take to drill and everything connected with 
soldiering, or take a more genuine delight in fighting ; and it can 
only be hoped when the land question is settled, and a peasant 
proprietary established the Irish people will see the advantage of 
the British connection, and will be as loyal as they are valiant 
‘subjects of the Crown. F, TREFFRY. 





THE DANGERS OF MEAT EATING. 


EARTHQUAKES have their place in nature and sensations are not 
without value in influencing social reforms! The “Chicago sensa- 
tion” and the “diseased meat scare” have had a greater effect in 
making the modern man think about his food than all the books 
and essays and tracts that have been written on the diet problem 
for the last twenty years. 

All the quiet, patient work that has been going on for so long, 
has been slowly moulding men’s minds, but it needed a sudden 
shock to crystallise its effect. This shock has come like a bolt 
from the blue and the vaunted excellencies of American meat 
industries are revealed as being the cloak for indescribable 
nastiness. 

We are a selfish race and it is generally necessary to prick us 
in our own sore places before we are willing to make much pro- 
gress. So long as Chicago was merely “the hell of the animals,” 
it was a subject for mirth, and comic papers were always playing 
some variant or other upon ‘‘ the squealing sausage” joke. Anti- 
vivisectors who held up pious hands of horror at the vivisection of 
a guinea pig under chloroform quietly ate their American dainties 
upon the plea that their stomachs were weak, and they refused to 
listen to the story of the inhuman degradations connected with the 
slaughter-house, upon the ground that the eating of meat was one 
of the pleasures that they did not wish to be deprived of—cost 
what it might in animal agony! But even selfishness has its uses, 
and,what men and women will not do in answer to the pitiful plea 
of a groaning creation, they do without question when personal 
pain or personal health is concerned. And so at this moment the 
whole question of the dangers and the horrors and the unsavouriness 
of the meat-eating habit is prominently forward in men’s minds. 

One of the greatest hindrances to the careful and intelligent 
consideration of reform in dietary has been the follies and faddisms 
and general crankiness which has been connected with the vege- 
tarian movement, Whenever I attempt to advocate the enormous 
advantages of a non-flesh dietary, I am always met with the 
rejoinder “Oh, but I couldn’t become a vegetarian—vegetarians 
are such dreadful people,” and my first step has always to be to 
teach them that they may give up the use of flesh food without 
becoming “horrid vegetarians.” A right dietary is a scientific 
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matter and not one to be exploited by faddists, and, therefore, in 
drawing attention to the importance of the problems connected 
with the slaughtering and purveying animals for food I want to 
disassociate myself entirely from vegetarian organisations or from 
any sympathy with their methods or creeds. 

The lesson of Chicago is not a new one to me. In a little book 
I wrote ten years ago on ‘‘ Tuberculosis, or is Flesh Eating a Cause of 
Consumption ?” I quoted facts from at home and abroad to show the 
dangers that essentially are connected with flesh as food. 

Let me put my line of reasoning quite shortly and boldly. 

Animals in domesticity suffer very largely from diseases of a more 
or less loathsome character. 

A diseased animal is not healthy food for decent men and women. 
Whether the disease from which the animal may be suffering is 
actually communicable to man by ingestion or not is unimportant 
compared with the broad fact that a diseased animal is not decent food 
—even for a hyena, much less for a dainty woman or an artistic man. 

Diseased animals are actually killed and sold and used in large 
numbers for human food. 

Disease is such a subtle thing that it is quite impossible to 
detect it in a dead body without the most careful post-mortem 
examination of every bit of the internal organs. It is quite 
impossible to determine whether an animal is diseased by inspecting 
it before slaughter. It is exceedingly easy to remove the diseased 
portions of the internal organs after death before inspection. When 
the internal organs have once been removed it is quite impossible to 
say whether or not the animal was or was not diseased. 

To make even an approximate approach to the elimination of 
diseased meat it would be necessary to inspect every animal before 
being slaughtered and put into quarantine every one that was 
noticeably unhealthy, and either to keep it under observation until 
quite well or to kill it and destroy the carcase. It would then be 
necessary to inspect every animal as it is killed in order to prevent 
the fraudulent removal of the internal organs. It would then be 
necessary to examine these organs in detail and to destroy (so far 
as human food is concerned) the bodies of animals whose organs 
were found unhealthy. And then, when you have done all this and 
have destroyed thousands of dead bodies which would otherwise 
have been eaten, you will have no assurance that the animal was 
not suffering from an early form of one of the most loathsome and 
malignant diseases the whole time. 

Let me illustrate. A woman of wealth and position develops a 
jump in her breast. She submits herself to the most skilled physicians 
and surgeons. Money is no object. Time and talent are unstinted., 
Every attempt is made to determine exactly what is the nature of the 
tumour. In spite of all the consultations, it is not always possible to 
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be sure whether the lump is the result of local inflammatory processes 
of very little importance, or whether it is the local manifestation of 
the gravest disease which affects civilised hnmanity, It is decided 
to remove it for assurance. But even the tumour lying on the 
table, closely scrutinised and cut open by the most competent experts, 
does not always tell its tale, and it is necessary to take a section 
and mount it and examine it under a microscope before a definite 
decision can be arrived at. When there are cases of such difficulty, 
with every facility for observation and every faculty on the stretch 
to determine whether the verdict for the woman shall be life or 
death, how is it possible to suppose that a single inspector, having 
to examine carcase after carcase, could be sure of noticing, much less 
deciding upon, the character of a tumour in an animal? When 
it was alive, even the animal could not complain ; and now that it 
is dead, the difficulties of discovery are tenfold. 

If wethink for a moment that thereare 2800 oxen, 20,000sheep, 5000 
pigs (to say nothing of fowls, rabbits, and other creatures) killed daily 
in England, one recognises what a stupendous task it would be to 
examine each animal properly before it was allowed in the market ! 

If people think that it is easy to tell whether an animal is diseased 
by examining it before it is killed, they are very forgetful of the 
insidious character of disease. How many of us who have to deal 
with disease in men and women who can talk and detail their 
symptoms and complain of their pain, have been deceived! Again 
and again it happens that a patient goes to a doctor for what is 
apparently a trivial thing, to learn that an insidious disease has 
made such rapid internal progress that life is only a thing of 
months, or a year or so. How often, too, has a patient been to 
one doctor who has found nothing serious, and has gone to another 
one @ month or two later and is found to be far gone in a dangerous 
disease! The first doctor would have an infinitely better chance of 
determining the presence of the disease than any market inspector 
of animals could do, and yetit is often quite impossible in the former 
case to discover the disease. We all know how the tuberculosis 
test showed that herds of the finest cattle, that were presumably in 
the most perfect health, were tainted with the great white plague. 

We all know that continuous milking is a considerable strain 
upon an animal. When, however, the animal is turned into a 
machine, and the only object is to get the greatest amount of milk 
in the shortest possible time, the strain is so great that a large 
percentage begin to break down. What becomes of these anzemic 
and debilitated cows? Are they turned out to rest, or pensioned as 
a reward for their services? The curse of Mammon is too powerful 
for this. The pleaof mercy may come in for the worn-out horse, 
but no one dreams of giving a quiet old age of rest to the mother 
cow. She is worth so many pounds as meat, and by the process of 
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stuffing with grains or oilcake, she can be made to put on flesh and 
fat, and then—the butcher’s knife and the dinner-table ! 

I have visited the abattoirs at Deptford. I have inspected the 
killing of animals at many of the slaughter-houses of London and 
the country. I have watched the Jewish killers at work at Aldgate,and 
by village slaughtermen I have seen the last sad scenes enacted. It 
has been my lot in my medical work to have to pass through the 
Smithfield meat market at all hours of the day and night, and to see 
the carcases in all their stages of anatomising, and I have come to the 
conclusion that not one man in a thousand—who partakes with relish 
of his breakfast of bacon and Worcester sauce, or his light lunch off a 
chop or @ couple of sausages, or his dinner from a round of beef or a 
fowl—has any idea of the preliminary stages which have been gone 
through before the cow grazing in the meadow, or the pig grunting 
in the sty, or the cock crowing in the early morning, has become 
the “piece of meat” on his plate! 

I do not care to enumerate the charges that have been made 
against the administration of the abattoirs and food-canning in- 
dustries of Chicago. 

Some of them are too nauseous to repeat; some are palpable 
exaggerations ; some are quite harmless in spite of their gruesome 
sound; but the substratum of them all is as applicable to England 
as it is to Chicago. I have no quarrel with the wild hunter killing 
the hardy animal on the open plains or in primeval forests, and 
eviscerating and cooking and eating it. The Red Indians are 
typical of this method of life. It is not conducive to mental pro- 
gress or to spiritual development, and the constitutions produced by 
it are peculiarly subject to rheumatisms, and to the ravages of con- 
sumption when touched by civilisation, but none the less it is a com- 
paratively healthy and artistic dietary upon which they feed. 

A very different state of affairs is, however, found when animals 
are bred and fed in confinement and domesticity. Here the aim 
is not to get an animal with a hardy constitution, but one with a 
great weight of body and a frame which will carry the maximum 
of fat in the minimum of time. The market does not ask for 
hardy cattle, it demands ‘‘ fat beasts ”"—and fat beasts are provided 
for it. Now abnormal fat is in itself an unhealthy condition, and 
an animal so fattened is not a healthy animal in the best sense of 
the word. But this abnormality is as nothing compared to the 
actually diseased animals that are knowingly foisted on the food 
market, 

A farmer has a wasting cow. He is not a rich man. He 
cannot afford to lose five or ten pounds, so he does not kill the 
cow and bury the carcase, but he sets to work to temporarily 
fatten her and then promptly sends her to market. The butcher 
who buys her knows nothing of this history, which is so suggestive 
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of consumption, and so he buys her in all good faith, When she 
is killed the lungs and pleura show extensive tubercular disease. 
The butcher cannot afford to lose ten or fifteen pounds, so he strips 
out the pulmonary organs, cuts up the carcase, and sells it as 
“prime English meat.” The customer buys it in all good faith, 
and takes it home and congratulates himself that he does not buy 
cheap American robbish but only the best Knglish killed meat! 
And as he carves the joint from the tuberculous cow he sings the 
song of the Pharisee and thanks God that he does not live in 
Chicago, but that Old England is his home and the roast beef of 
Old England is his food. And he wonders why consumption is 
such a dreadfally prevalent disease in the land. 

And, lastly, I do not blame the butcher, because he has been 
taught ‘that there is no harm in tuberculous meat, and he believes 
it and is willing to eat the carcase himself. I well remember 
when I read a paper on “ Flesh Eating a Cause of Consumption ” 
before the Sanitary Congress at Portsmouth, that two of our London 
medical officers of health—who are still medical officers of health 
for important London districts—opposed me on the ground that 
the flesh of tuberculous animals was excellent food and that they 
would advocate the use of all tuberculous and cancerous meat for 
the poor after submitting it in a public institution to a sufficiently 
high temperature! Even then it appears to me that it should be 
labelled “‘carcase of a cancerous cow” or “a potted measly pig” 
or “ canned consumptive calf,” or some title to enable poor people 
to know the sort of stuff which medical officers of health considered 
good food for them. 

For myself I consider that the dangers connected with diseased 
animals are so great that under no circumstances should their bodies 
be used for food. 

What, then, do I offer? To destroy is easy, to create is difficult. 

What, then, do I present of a practical feasible character to replace 
a meat dietary ? 

That it is practicable and feasible I need only point to the Lady 
Margaret Fruitarian Hospital, Bromley, Kent, where neither 
patients, nurses, nor medical staff partake of any form of flesh food 
within the hospital. And the result of nearly four years working 
is excellent in the extreme, A fruitarian diet consists of the fruits 
of trees (like apples, oranges, bananas and olives), the fruits of 
bushes (like currants and raspberries), the fruits of plants (like 
strawberries and melons, lentils and beans and cucumbers), the fruits 
of grasses (like wheat and barley and maize and oats), the fruits of 
nut trees (from filbert to cocoa-nut), together with some earth 
fruits (like potatoes), and a modicum of vegetables and salads. To 
these may be added butter, milk, honey and cheese, although their 
production is not so free from risk of contamination and animal 
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infection as is the case with the products of the vegetable kingdom 
and the world of fruits. Grown under healthy conditions, with 
diseased specimens easy to detect and remove, it is far more pos- 
sible to live healthily and well upon a fruitarian dietary than upon 
the products of the slaughter-house. The lesson of Chicago, there-~ 
fore, is “look to your own food supply, and if you want the next 
generation to be sturdy and strong, and fit to carry on the great 
traditions of England’s past and to rise to greater glories in the 
future feed them on healthy food and eliminate the elements of 
disease from the dietary.” With a fruitarian dietary in its widest 
sense, I believe this to be possible; with a diet consisting largely 
of flesh foods I believe it to be impossible. 


JOSIAH OLDFIELD. 





THE LITERARY POSITION OF 
OSCAR WILDE. 


MAETERLINCK has shown us in one of his admirable essays how 
impossible and how absurd it is to attempt to reconcile human 
affairs with the idea of an intelligent external justice impartially 
and invariably meting out good for good and evil for evil. All 
injustice springs originally from man himself or from what we are 
pleased to call Nature. The intelligence of Nature is purely 
mechanical ; she has smiles and frowns for both moral and 
immoral alike, without regard to character or conduct. The 
“justice” or “injustice” of man is purely arbitrary, hence its 
seeming inexplicability. In no sense, perhaps, is the cruelty and 
caprice of human justice shown more painfully than in the history 
of literature. Here and there, scattered over the globe, we find 
lonely and unrecognised geniuses whose messages have faded and 
remain forgotten because no one has been found to appreciate or 
to understand them. And too often the fault lay, not in the 
message or its deliverer, but in the world. On the other hand we 
find writers (not always so deserving) concerning whose high 
position the world has spoken decisively. She has placed them on 
lofty pedestals. And those whom she chooses for this honour are 
usually the writers who have made a successful appeal to some 
strong force in human nature. They count their followers by 
millions; for they have a straightforward message for plain 
minds, True, in distant years their names may fade for ever to 
make room for other names bearing similar messages, but, what- 
ever their ultimate fate be, they have at least the satisfaction of 
present glory and the supreme consolation of being understood by 
their fellows. In the contemplation of these darlings of public 
opinion we feel no pain; but, when we turn to the victims of that 
same public opinion, we cannot but feel angered at the grotesque 
caprice of human justice, Among the writers so rejected by the 
world there are some whom she has spurned simply because she 
has not troubled to understand them. Prominent among this 
mournful group is Oscar Wilde, Around that hapless man con- 
troversy incessantly played in the past and apparently will 
continue to play in the future. His whole literary work (plays, 
poems, essays, and fiction) in vain cried out for just criticism— 
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prejudice, misconception, and a strained sense of respectability 
refused it. His few admirers were dubbed a senseless clique 
dazzled by the showy glitter of his language. Wilde was always 
considered a mere “ poseur.” Fault was found with all his writ- 
ings. It was said that his prose was disfigured by incongruous 
ornament; his poetry was a feeble echo of Keats and Swinburne. 
His wonderful essays — especially The Decay of ying and 
The Soul of Man — were admired only for their peculiar 
brilliance; their inherent depths of philosophy was over- 
looked. His plays were deemed corventional in construction 
and overloaded with spurious wit. Great and undue stress was 
invariably laid on the man’s eccentricities ; in the public eye Wilde 
was only a witty fellow yearning for celebrity and capable of 
performing weird literary antics to attain that object. He is 
indeed a tragic figure. Laughed at in his youth, misunderstood 
in his maturity, spurned in his closing years, accused of plagiarism, 
blamed for his love of posture, constantly charged with artificiality, 
an object of unceasing attack from pulpit and press—in a word, 
roundly abused all his life—Wilde would seem to have small 
chance, in this country, at any rate, of literary fame, Long before 
the catastrophe of 1895 he had an extraordinary amount of pre- 
judice against him. His downfall was the crowning condemna- 
tion. After that it looked as though he were indeed doomed to 
an eternal outer darkness. And yet, leaving the question of his 
conduct on one side, his sole fault was simply his unswerving 
fidelity to his own intellectual bias. He could not write about 
ordinary things in an ordinary way. He could not present the 
British public with its favourite dish of love and sport. He was 
incapable of moulding his maxims on traditional conceptions of 
virtue and vice. It was, perhaps, inevitable that the uneducated 
British public should turn its back on one who at almost every 
opportunity flaunted in its face the most unusual doctrines, For 
it must be confessed, Oscar Wilde enunciated doctrines utterly 
alien to the ingrained Puritanism and athleticism of English 
people. The man who runs counter to national traditions and 
prejudices is bound to provoke bitter hostility. The man who, in 
this country, places art before muscle or sets the individual will 
above the conventional law, seems sure sooner or later to come to 
grief. Yet, in spite of his unpopularity, Wilde was never dis- 
couraged. Borne up by his own motto, “To be great is to be 
misunderstood,” he moved steadily forward, and made his mark. 
True, his influence was limited to the very few, but it existed and 
will expand further in the time to come. The unconventional will 
always thank him for his unflinching advocacy of things uncon- 
ventional. The artist will remember him because he was one of 
the courageous few who helped to remove English theories of art 
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from the tyranny of rigid tradition to the freedom of unfettered 
originality. He may have been rash, he may have been inclined 
to pose, his writings may show traces of plagiarism—-an innocent 
sort of plagiarism that is almost a transformation—but there was 
always a thoroughness about his work which certainly deserved 
fairer consideration. To the average English mind his doctrines 
could only suggest the bizarre and the unnatural; but that was 
because the English mind had not yet learnt to appreciate an 
oblique point of view. Not that Wilde’s outlook was always 
unusual. On the contrary, some of his short stories—especially 
The Happy Prince, The Star-child, and The Model Millionaire— 
though necessarily tinted with his peculiar colouring, would satisfy 
the most exacting moralist by their tone of “ poetic justice.” If 
Wilde occasionally trampled on cherished national convictions or 
sometimes thrust strangely-hued flowers amongst our soberer 
blossoms, it was not from love of opposition ; it was rather because 
he had to drift whither his fantastic and exuberant intellect 
listed. 

Wilde’s descent into the abyss seemed at the time to be the death- 
blow to what little influence he had already gained. The hasty 
verdict of a rather superficial morality said then that his influence 
must have been essentially unhealthy. From that time to the pub- 
lication of De Profundis it was even deemed a breach of manners 
to allude to Wilde in any way. However, that interesting pos- 
thumous book has been the cause ef a partial change of the public 
attitude. We are once more allowed to discuss Wilde’s book without 
hearing a shocked “ hush,” or being suspected of loose views on moral 
matters, Whatever one’s opinion may be as to the genuineness of the 
repentance shown in De Profundis, one may at any rate be deeply 
thankful for what it has undoubtedly done toward the rehabilitation 
of its author. He is no longer under a ban. He mayeventually receive 
a high place in English literature. After all, his admitted writings 
cannot fairly be deemed unhealthy. Those who see “an under- 
current of nasty suggestion” in some of his literary productions 
must surely be so obsessed by their knowledge of his unfortunate’ 
behaviour as to lose all power of disconnecting two absolutely inde- 
pendent things, namely, his art and his private life. The ludicrous 
charges of immorality brought against that book of painted words 
and lordly language, Dorian Gray, fall to the ground at once when 
it is known that the book was written solely for money. As Mr. 
Sherard says in his Life of Oscar Wilde, no author would risk the 
financial success of a book by filling it with immoral teachings. 
The marvel to me is that Wilde managed to produce such a 
transcendent work of art under the pressure of such a prosaic 
stimulus, 


In the past, before his downfall, Wilde’s works were only read 
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carefully by a select few. Others, it is true, granted a certain 
momentary admiration to his prose, but it was the sort of admira- 
tion involuntarily and temporarily evoked by gorgeous fireworks 
rather than the lasting admiration felt for a permanent object of 
art. Now, if justice is to be done to any author’s work the impersonal 
attitude is imperative. The intellectual reader must sink his 
personal predilections, he must not keep asking himself whether he 
agree with this or that sentiment expressed by an author. It is 
not very hard to do. There are minds which dislike stories packed 
with scenes of love, but such minds need not on that account be 
debarred from appreciating the almost faultless love-scenes” in 
Richard Feverel. Of course, when the reader is by nature in 
perfect accord with the writer’s sentiments, the enjoyment will be 
fuller and more satisfactory than when his appreciation be acquired, 
but in both cases the object of the writer’s genius will have been 
attained. In the case of Wilde’s works there is a real necessity 
for impartiality of standpoint, because only the few are by nature 
and inclination in tune with his work. The majority must learn 
to put themselves into tune. Two difficulties—broadly speaking— 
hamper anything like a general and intelligent recognition of 
Wilde’s genius. The first is undoubtedly the moral obliquity or 
seeming moral! obliquity revealed by the criminal trial of 1895. 
The second is the lack of effort or ability to understand Oscar 
Wilde’s trend of thought. Would that the former might be for 
ever forgotten! After all, his writings are of vastly more impor- 
tance to posterity than his private conduct. The stolid Englishman, 
however, finds it hard to differentiate between a man’s private 
character and his books. Certain unfortunate impressions received 
iu 1895 cloud his honest judgment in the matter of Wilde’s position 
in literature. Now this is not the place to discuss the pathological 
aspect of Oscar Wilde’s conduct, but I may be permitted to say 
that his restitution—to be permanent—must depend on a fuller 
knowledge of an obscure branch of morbid pathology. 

This at present, for obvious reasons, is impossible. No doubt 
De Profundis with its confession of humility and its partial 
admission of error will impress many minds favourably, but the 
more matter of fact minds care little whether that book be entirely 
sincere or merely a huge pose intended to transform public opinion. 
What they do care about is a locus standi based on sound scientific 
grounds, Once such a basis be generally accepted, perhaps the 
worst obstacle to the recognition of Wilde will have been taken 
away. Let it be admitted that Wilde erred greatly; then charity 
reminds us that there is such a thing as forgiveness of sin. Let it 
be granted that pathological research will explain and even excuse 
much of his conduct ; common-sense will then bid us banish our 
rigid prudery and consign once and for all to oblivion what really 
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has absolute!y nothing to do-with our unchecked contemplation of 
& great artist 

The other obstacle to an unbiassed conception of this writer’s 
productions is not so easily defined as that just discussed, for the 
latter sprang into existence at a definite time, whilst this one had 
existed ever since Wilde published his first book of poems. From 
the beginning Wilde’s ideas were diametrically opposed to all our 
eminently respectable British traditions of art. The reading world 
failed to grasp his meaning. And that was mainly due to what 
one may call our national inability to understand a creed whose 
keynote was the worship of beauty. We are, above all, a stolid 
race, in no way over-attracted by beauty ; we certainly love per- 
sonal cleanliness‘ and comfort, but it is a cleanliness derived from 
cold water rather than from warm, and a comfort obtained from 
blankets and brick rather than from silks and marble. We can- 
not see the use of any one’s making a fuss of a beautiful thing 
simply because of its beauty. Such a proceeding savours to us of 
lunacy or idolatry. And when Wilde, in 1881, burst upon our 
sober minds with his first book of poems—saturated as it was with 
a lavish reckless admiration of beauty—we felt that here indeed was 
a strange apostle teaching a stilt stranger cult. Coming, as this book 
did, on the heels of Wilde’s zsthetic campaign—after all, but as 
pardonable youthful extravagance, and, as, Mr. Sherard points out, 
completely cured by that American tour, which taught a needed 
practical lesson—there was, perhaps, some reason for its hostile 
reception. ‘‘Here is a man,” said the critics, “who values all 
glittering evanescence of a coloured bubble above morality itself.” 
This sweeping opinion represented the belief of many critics at that 
time, and, unfortunately for Wilde, later events seemed confirma- 
tory. In one sense possibly Wilde did set beauty above morality, 
but it was above the conventional conception of morality—that is 
something arbitrary and too often uncharitable—not above good- 
ness. In any case, one must not base one’s conception of Wilde's 
attitude towards morality on anything which he has written. Some 
men do, indeed, project their own personalities into their books, in 
spite of Wilde’s splendid dictum: ‘‘ To reveal art and to conceal 
the artist is the true aim of art. The artist can express every- 
thing.” But one may be confident that the author of Dorian Gray 
has been guilty of no such literary soul-dissecting. An intimate 
friend of his—a man, perhaps, more fitted to speak authoritatively 
on this subject than any other man living—told me that Wilde 
only revealed one aspect of his own character in his books, and that 
not the most attractive aspect. 

Read in the clear light of intelligent criticism, the first book 
of poems teaches only one thing, namely, that here is an author 
almost unique in his whole-hearted worship of form and colour, a 
worship, too, that is not casual, capricious, and superficial, but 
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serious, terribly serious, and thoroughly healthy. Of course, all 
‘this was horribly unpractical, and most Englishmen, with their 
innate dislike of “hollow beauty,” shrugged their shoulders, 
Wilde, in his first as in his later efforts, wrote only for minds 
attuned to his. Others must take the right attitude or else pass 
on elsewhere. 

Wilde has plainly this to his credit that he never tried to win 
the public, never debased the art of literature by pandering to any 
popular movement. Of that exquisite set of allegories The House 
of Pomegranates he finely said (in answer to some mystified 
critics) that “it was intended neither for the British child nor 
for the British public.” Indeed, some think that much, if not all, 
of his work was the accidental, irresponsible, yet irresistible over- 
flow of an ever creative intellect, and not literature written with 
any definite purpose. On this question, however, it is better to 
keep an open mind. 

Wilde had an inherent horror of the commonplace, and this 
seems to have led him occasionally into a rather strained effort 
after a rather petty kind of originality. Of course his numerous 
enemies laid hold of that habit and made it the foundation of a 
great deal of silly abuse. Frivolous, frothy remarks put into the 
mouths of some of Wilde’s characters were solemnly quoted as part 
of Wilde’s creed, Witty repartees deliberately torn from their 
proper context in his plays were seriously construed as Wilde’s 
own gospel. The words of few men have undergone such distortion 
and misinterpretation as have those of this genius. One can 
only be thankful that now at any rate there are signs of the advent 
of Truth, there are signs of a strong fresh breeze sweeping away 
those murky mists and grotesque masks that have so long hidden 
the real Wilde. It is at last dawning on men’s minds that his 
writings are not so much external ornament concealing a blank 
void, and that his wit is often wisdom, only occasionally nonsense. 
Some critics say that Wilde’s art may be very entertaining and 
very clever, but that (with the exception of De Profundis) it 
leads us nowhere. But is that, even if true, a sound objection to 
his work? For some people, at any rate, it is refreshing to step 
aside from the hustle and bustle of literary missionaries and to 
enjoy a healthy rest with an author who does not burden his 
readers with any tedious lesson. As a matter of fact, whether 
Wilde had any fixed aim or not, his work most certainly points— 
and points clearly—to a definite goal. I think that there are 
those who will say that they have been led by this author to very 
fruitful regions. If some people feel that Wilde only takes them 
a giddy dance over tracts of glittering but useless beauty, there 
are others who feel that his restless flights helped them to realise 
the wonder of much that previously seemed common and graceless. 
What, pray, are many of Wilde’s short stories, such as the Young 
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King and The Happy Prince, but artistically embroidered pleas 
for social reform? Who can read Dorian Gray intelligently 
without hearing the deep bass note of doom at first faint, but 
gradually growing louder and louder amid the brilliant cascade ot 
frivolous treble notes till it drowns them in the final crash of just 
punishment for error? Can any one fail to note the stern moral 
lesson of Salome? Who can study his other plays carefully 
without learning the superb philosophy of human life that runs 
through them like a silver thread amid a many-hued skein? And 
who can help observing the high aspirations which lift so much of 
his verse out of the sphere of mere decorated rhyme? The truth 
is, Wilde’s work bristles with moral advice, but—partly owing to 
his own oft-repeated condemnation of stories with a moral, and 
partly owing to the innate obtuseness of most of his readers—it is 
constantly overlooked. 

In the early nineties Wilde's position was almost unique; he 
was looked upon as a literary phenomenon defying satisfactory 
solution. His art bewildered, amazed, repelled; if a few here 
hailed him as worthy to rank with intellectual giants, a multitude 
there said his art was unreal, frothy, and sometimes dangerous. 
He was a kaleidoscope puzzle even to his own friends. This is 
shown by the impressions of him recorded .by various personal 
friends; they all seemed to see a different man: none of their 
presentations agree. Still, Wilde kept on his way gyrating giddily 
onward. His art must sooner or later bear fruit and find its home; 
such ability could not be destined to be wasted. Then, just as he 
seemed on the point of grasping honour and glory, there came in 
his career that fatal crisis, the one bright spot in which was, per- 
haps, that it saved him from worse things. Prison life steadied 
him, It helped him to take a fuller, broader view of life, to 
recognise how incomplete had been his former life when it confined 
itself to the enjoyment of this world’s splendour and refused to 
acknowledge or share in the world’s sorrow. In the quiet of his 
cell he could write the pleading, passionate prose afterwards given us 
as De Profundis. This book has struck the public imagination. And 
to me, of all the puzzling problems connected with the unfortunate 
Oscar Wilde, none is so inexplicable as this. A book,the keynote 
of which is an abject almost grovelling humility, has captivated the 
hearts of a people whose chief characteristics are sturdiness and 
independence of character. It may seem a dreadful statement, but 
if I were asked to name any book by Wilde that was not quite 
healthy in tone, I should promptly mention De Profundis. At the 
sume time, I should hasten to add that the unhealthy part of the 
book was the unavoidable outcome of the author's terrible position. 
The crushed must needs be very humble. 

But, apart from that one demoralising note of excessive humility, 
De Profundis is a splendid progression of noble thoughts leading in 
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very truth from the dank gutter to the gleaming stars. The price 
paid for its evolution by the author was awful, but, as a writer said 
recently in the Hibbert Jowrnal, it may have been absolutely neces- 
sary. Both this book and 4 Ballad of Reading Gaol fill the gaps 
left in Oscar Wilde’s earlier work—gaps which might have remained 
empty but for his downfall. Neither of these books is, perhaps, any 
real advance (from a purely literary point of view) on his former work. 
But because they are both serious, both more in accordance with 
the tastes of the “ man in the street,” they have effected a consider- 
ablechange in the public attitude. Itwould be safe to say that Wilde's 
literary position was never less insecure than at the present time. 
The favourable reception awarded to his last two books has opened 
the door to a more sensible and fairer examination of all his books. 
And that is all we admirers of Wilde’s genius demand. The rest 
—the eventual granting to Wilde of a niche in the temple of 
English literature—will follow in due course. Some of his work 
already smacks of ‘“ the day before yesterday,” it is true; but much 
of it is imperishable, capable of standing the test of ages. Much of 
it represents some of the finest prose-poetry in our language. Oscar 
Wilde was our one English artist in words. 

At length a turning-point has been reached. Oscar Wilde is 
once more on trial, but it is a trial whose result can involve no dis- 
grace, but which may—surely will—bring him a radiant wreath of 
fame. It will last long, for there is a strong array of witnesses on 
either side, and there is much up-hill work for his advocates. The 
scarlet flame of his disgrace still throws a lurid light on all his 
literary works, but it has begun to grow paler and smaller, and ere 
long it may become extinct, and in its place will dazzle forth the 
jewelled light of his undying intellect, teaching our descendants 
about the eternity of beauty and joy, but bidding them never forget 
the temporary reign of pain and sorrow, beseeching them to sweep 
away the tainted refuse that hides the crystal purity below, asking 
them for justice, And will not these requests be granted? On 
the Continent, in America, the great awakening has begun; there, 
the genius has triumphed over the convict, the sinner has been 
lost in the artist. Must it be said, then, by a later generation 
that Britain alone never forgave the strange errors of one of her 
brightest thinkers, but was content to let foreign hands raise him 
and his from the mire? Surely no; surely we are not so rich in 
intellectual wealth that we can afford to pass any of our artists by 
‘on the other side.” 

Anyhow, when the haze of Time has finally covered all trace of 
the human frailties of Oscar Wilde, his genius, now slowly forcing 
its way upward through many a clogging obstacle, will rise 
resplendent and glorious before the eyes of an understanding 
posterity. 

Witrrip M. LEapMan. 





HENRY KIRKE WHITE. 


THE MARTYR-STUDENT, 


“Oh! what a noble heart was here undone, 
When Science’ self destroyed her favourite son,”’ 
—BYRON. 


THE present year is the centenary of the death of him whose name 
stands at the head of this page. Poor Kirke White! Such are 
the words that involuntarily rise to the lips of any one who thinks 
or speaks of the brief career of this young Cambridge scholar and 
poet. It is largely the thought of what ‘“‘ might have been” that 
invests that white boyish brow, on which Death had long waited to 
set his seal, with a halo of almost unearthly glory. And when, in 
addition, we consider his gentle disposition, his simple piety, his 
rigid self-denial, his lofty aims, his unwearied devotion to work, 
there is hardly any element of sadness that is wanting to the tragic 
picture. 

The thought of what “ might have been,” but now can never be, 
is one with which we are all familiar—it is a common-place lament of 
preachers and poets. So the poet Gray, pacing the churchyard at 
Stoke Poges (or, as some have fancied, at our own Cambridge 
Madingly), and musing amid the mouldering heaps, where 


‘“‘ Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep,” 


thought how the sod might cover the unfulfilled prowess of many a 
nameless warrior, the unfledged genius of many a Statesmen, scholar, 
and poet, and was saddened by the reflection that Death had laid 
his icy touch on 


“ Hands that the rod of empire might have swayed, 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre.” 


So Virgil lamented the early death of Marcellus in lines of matchless 
beauty (perhaps the most beautiful in the whole neid), which he 
recited before the Empress Octavia with such effect that 


“ The burning passion of his utterance made 
The Imperial Mother swoon 
With sweet and sharp of sorrow, as it bade 
The purple flowers be strewn, 
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And lavish lilies heaped upon the head, 


Withdrawn as soon as shown ;— 

The very voice of beauty and of art, 
Where yet so strangely ring 

Those under-tones of tears that are a part 
Of every mortal thing.” 


So our late Laureate dedicated the choicest flowers of his Muse to 
the memory of his boyhood’s idolised and idealised friend, Arthur 
Hallam. So Lord Byron, in his tributary verses in eulogy of the 
subject of this present sketch, wrote 


“Unhappy White! while life was in its spring, 
And thy young Muse just waved her joyous wing, 
The spoiler came, and all thy promise fair 
Has sought the grave to sleep for ever there.” 


Henry Kirke White, the son of a butcher at Nottingham, was 
born on March 21, 1785, and died on October 19, 1806. Thus he 
was only in his twenty-second year, and may, therefore, well be 
regarded as one of the most remarkable examples in the history of 
literary men, of a youth cut off on the very threshold of manhood, 
with his education uncompleted, and all the fond dreams of literary 
ambition unaccomplished, and yet leaving behind him a reputation 
which the least appreciative critic can hardly call wholly ephemeral 
or evanescent. . 

His origin, like that of Chatterton and Burns, was humble. The 
occupation of his father was not one likely to be associated with 
culture or refinement ; but probably he owed much to his mother, 
whose maiden name was Neville. From his third to his fifth year 
he was placed under the care of Mrs. Garrington, who kept a pre- 
paratory school. Even at that infantile age his extraordinary 
capacity and singular fondness for reading attracted the notice 
of his teacher. He seems to have been in every sense a precocious 
child, and has been not inaptly compared to a tender hot-house 
plant, which forced into premature bloom is destined to as swift 
a decay. 

In his poem on ‘‘ Childhood,” written when only thirteen (and 
indeed, it is astonishing how many of his extant poems were written 
early in his teens) he pourtrays with lively, though boyish touches, 
some of the incidents of his earliest years : 


“In yonder cot, along whose mouldering walls, 

In many a fold the mantling woodbine falls, 
The village matron kept her little school, 
Gentle of heart, yet knowing well to rule. 
Here first I entered, though with toil and pain, 
The lowly vestibule of learning’s Fane. 
First in the form, my task for ever true, 

A little favourite rapidly I grew ; 
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And oft she stroked my head with fond delight, 
Held me a pattern to the dunce’s sight ; 

And as she gave my diligence its praise, 
Talked of the honours of my future days.” 


He used to listen with avidity to the nursery tales with which 
the good dame delighted to stir his early imagination : 


“ Then first I shed bold Fancy’s thrilling tear, 
Then first high poesy charmed mine infant ear.” 


When the lad was about six he was placed at the school of the 
Rev. John Blanchard. When he was about eleven it is said that 
he one day wrote a separate theme for every boy in his class. The 
master said that the productions of the whole form were better than 
he had ever seen before, and the young author must have listened 
with secret satisfaction to the commendation bestowed on each 
supposed writer as he went up to the master’s desk. One of the 
ushers acted in a very malicious way towards young White, who 
wrote a series of lampoons on the tyrant. These, however, have not 
come down to us. 

Another early poem we possess, perhaps the very earliest of all, 
was written in his thirteenth year, on being confined to school on a 
Spring morning : 


“ Now the lark with upward flight 
Gaily ushers in the light ; 
But for me no songster sings, 
For me no joyous lark upsprings; 
For I, confined in gloomy school, 
Must own the pedant’s iron rule. 


How gladly would my soul forego 
All that arithmeticians know 

Or stiff grammarians quaintly teach, 
Or all that industry can reach, 

To taste each morn of all the joys 
That with the laughing sun arise.” 


His father still persisted in the wish to bring him up to his own 
trade, but the boy disliking this, and having no greater taste for 
the manufacture of stockings which was next proposed for him, was 
ultimately placed in an attorney’s office, in the month of May or 
June, 1799. His letters to his brother Neville give us some idea 
of his industry at this time. He used to spend twelve hours a day 
in the office, and then devote one hour to Latin. Sometimes he 
underwent severer exertions. On one occasion when his employers 
had a troublesome case on hand he went without food for thirty- 
one hours. In 1800 he tells his brother that he is reading with 
attention Blackstone, Knox's Essays, Plutarch, Chesterfield’s Letters, 
Virgil, Homer, and Cicero. He had already finished Rollins’ Ancient 
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History, Blair's Lectwres, Smith’s Wealth of Nations, and other 
subjects. At the same time he was, he tells us, “ with a little 
drudgery ” studying Italian, French, Spanish and Portugese, and 
was “very busy with essays and poems for the Monthly 
Preceptor.” 

The last sentence requires a word of explanation. The Monthly 
Preceptor, a provincial periodical, had offered medals and prizes for 
the best replies to certain questions proposed. He was tempted to 
try his literary powers, and was fortunate in securing the coveted 
reward. He soon afterwards became a regular contributor to that 
periodical, and acquired the friendship of his first literary patron— 
its Editor—and through him was introduced to other scholars. 
Some of these induced him in 1802, when he was in his seventeenth 
year, to publish a volume of poems. It was his hope that this pub- 
lication might either by the success of its sale, or the notice which 
it might excite, enable him to prosecute his studies at a university. 
He was advised, if possible, to secure some patroness for his work, 
whose rank or reputation might afford some material recommenda- 
tion. The Countess of Derby was asked, and declined to lend her 
name. It was subsequently dedicated to the Duchess of Devon- 
shire, but this did little for the poet, and the reviews of the book 
itself were not very favourable. The bitterness of the Monthly 
Review gained the young writer the friendship of Southey, who 
afterwards became his able biographer. 

But a change in the young poet’s life was now approaching. From 
infancy he had been troubled with a slight deafness, and the 
increase of this infirmity made him despair of achieving much ulti- 
mate success as a lawyer. It was about this time, too, that he first 
felt that earnest desire which only increased with his years, of enter- 
ing the Church. Some kind friends exerted themselves on his 
behalf, and a sum of money was raised sufficient to procure him 
entrance as a sizar at St. John’s College, Cambridge, in 1804. 

Who may say with what honourable ambitions and noble aspira- 
tions he went up to the first scientific university of the land? But 
the young student was destined for a very brief academic career. 
For him no future was in store wherein to realise those fruits which 
he fondly dreamed of as the result of his talents and the reward of 
his toil. 

Immediately before going to Cambridge he had greatly taxed his 
strength by over-study, in the little village of Wilford, on the banks 
of the Trent, and at the foot of Clifton Woods. These woods were 
a favourite place of resort, and were the subject of one of his longest 
poems. In this little retreat he threw himself heart and soul into 
his studies, allowing himself no time for recreation, little for his 
meals, and less for sleep. He would read till one, two, or three 
o'clock in the morning, then throw himself on his bed, and rise 
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again at five at the call of his alaram, Many nights he never lay 
down at all. It was in vain that his mother implored him to 
desist from such suicidal study. In this point alone was he ever 
undntiful. At one time she went every night to his room to put 
out his candle. As soon as he heard her coming upstairs he threw 
it into a cupboard and himself on to the bed in feigned sleep, and then 
when all was quiet he would rise again and resume his harmful 
studies, Whilst at Wilford it seemed doubtful whether his means 
would admit of his going to college, and deeming his hopes were 
blasted, he penned the beautiful but melancholy “ Lines written in 
Wilford churchyard,” as well as the ‘‘ Ode to disappointment.” How- 
ever, as we have seen, the zeal and liberality of his friends secured . 
the accomplishment of his most ardent longing, and with the seeds 
of consumption already sown and beginning to strike root in his 
fragile frame, he took up his residence at Cambridge. 

Let us hurry over the brief and bitter story of that sadly short 
but strikingly sublime university career. No sooner had he entered 
college than his health gave way, and he had to go down for a year. 
This period he spent at Winteringham in the house of a clergyman 
named Grainger. There he gave himself up to constant study, 
chiefly classical and theological subjects, as well as to visiting among 
the poor of the parish. 

He returned to Cambridge in October 1805, and began to read 
with an ardour that his feeble health could but ill sustain. He was 
encouraged to try for the University Scholarships the following 
January, and, besides this, in itself a sufficient stimulus for his 
nervous energy, there was the College examination at the end of the 
term, in which it was of great importance to his future prospects 
that he should take a good place. This he succeeded in doing, 
though suffering intensely, and only kept up “ by strong stimulants 
and supporting medicines” during a six days’ examination, as he 
tells his friend Benjamin Maddock in a letter. At the close of the 
examination he was pronounced the first man of his year, and he 
retired from the scene of his triumph, it may literally be said, to 
die. To compete for the University Scholarships, he now felt, was 
beyond his power, though he was able not only to renew his studies 
the following term, but to achieve new honours, for he was again 
pronounced first man at his College examination. 

From this time his life presents a dreary picture of a restless, 
aspiring genius, struggling manfully, yet vainly, against that fatal 
consumption which he well knew was slowly wasting him away. He 
said to an intimate friend almost the last time he saw him, that 
were he to paint a picture of Fame crowning a distinguished under- 
graduate after the Senate House examination, he would represent her 
as concealing a Death’s head under a mask of beauty. 

One day, in July, he says : “I rose early and got up some rather 
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abstruse problems in mechanics for my tutor, spent an hour with 
him between eight and nine, got my breakfast, and read the Greek 
History (at breakfast) till ten; then sat down to decypher some 
logarithm tables. I think I had not done anything at them before 
I lost myself.” He had fallen ina fit. From the effects of this 
he rallied, and for the rest of July and during August his health 
was somewhat improved, and he writes cheerfully. But in September 
he rapidly became weaker, though as late as October 11 he does 
not appear to have apprehended any immediate danger, for in a 
letter to his brother, found in his pocket after his death, he speaks 
hopefully of recovery. In a few days, however, this brother Neville 
was hastily summoned, and on the 19th the patient sufferer passed 
away. 

Thus died poor Kirke White, in the twenty-second year of his age, 
when the brightest prospects seemed opening before him, and the 
highest literary honours were well within his grasp. When we remem- 
ber that his poems were the production of a youth in his teens, and 
mostly written in moments snatched from those intense studies 
which enabled the self-taught scholar to compete with and to 
conquer the picked champions of our principal public schools, we 
may well feel regret never to have seen the matured fruits of 
@ genius which we can only gauge by its early promise. 

Kirke White was buried in the Chancel of All Saints Church, 
Cambridge (now removed), just opposite St. John’s College, and on 
the site of the old church there still stands the stone inscribed with 
the initials which marks his grave. 

Kirke White's character was singularly high and exalted. In 
him the highest intellectual powers were united with, and spiritual- 
ised by, the most genuine piety. In his early years he was somewhat 
inclined to scepticism. It was not possible that a youth of his 
ardent and inquiring mind could escape those reflections on the 
soul, the nature of God, and the conception of a future state, which 
force themselves on every one in moments of serious introspection. 
The result of his meditations was an unqualified acquiescence in the 
spirit as well as in the doctrines of Christianity. A prominent 
feature in his character, one which cannot fail to strike even the 
cursory reader of his poems, is his profound melancholy. 

Poets often affect an unnatural melancholy, but the sadness 
that hung like a funeral-pall over Kirke White was of a different 
texture to the flimsy fustian worn by such charlatans of song. How 
could he be otherwise but melancholy (though he was never a com- 
plainer or a pessimist) with his proud and sensitive nature, his 
straitened circumstances, his many reverses, and his frail health ? 
In his “‘ Ode to Genius” he says: 


“Thou gavest him with treble force to feel 
The sting of keen neglect, the rich man’s scorn, 
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And what o’er all does in his soul preside 
Predominant, and tempers him to steel, 
His high indignant pride.” 


Then, too, it was increased by the conviction that his genius was 
destined to be extinguished in premature death. What could be 
more pathetic than these lines “ written in the prospect of death.” ? 


“ All, all save me sink in forgetfulness ! 
I only wake to watch the sickly taper 
That lights me to my tomb.” 


Or these from the poem on “ Solitude” ? 


“ Yet in my dreams a form I view, 
That thinks of me and loves me too: 
I start, and when the vision’s flown 
I weep that I am all alone.” 


He has left a terribly effective fragment of an address to “ Con- 
sumption,” which begins : 


“O thou most fatal of Pandora’s train, 
Consumption, silent cheater of the eye.” 


He also has a sonnet on the same subject, andin the same strain 
he wrote a weird and ghastly drama, in which occurs “a dance of 
the consumptives ” to the lilt of this piteous strain : 


“Come let us speed our way, 
Join our hands and spread our tether ! 
J will furnish food for thee, 
Thou shalt smooth the way for me, 
And the grass shall wave 
Over many a grave 
Where youth and beauty sleep together.” 


His “Ode to Disappointment” is one of the finest of all his 
poems. 


The first and last stanzas are well-known and generally admired : 


“Come, Disappointment, come 
Not in thy terrors clad ! 
Come in thy meekest, saddest guise, 
Thy chastening rod but terrifies 
The restless and the bad. 
But I recline 
Beneath thy shrine, 
And round my brow resigned thy peaceful cypress twine. 


‘* Come, Disappointment, come ; 
Thou art not stern to me; 
Sad Monitress, I own thy sway, 
A votary sad in early day 
I bend my knee to thee. 
From sun to sun 
My race will run, 


I only bow and say, My God, Thy will be done!” 
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Lastly, his melancholy was still farther increased by the bitterness 
of disappointed or misplaced love. We have not space to enter 
this subject. All that can now be ever known may be gathered 
from his letters. In the poem ‘‘ To Fanny ” he writes: 


“ Sainted maid ! 
My thoughts oft rest with thee in thy cold grave, 
Through the long wintry night, when wind and wave 
Rock the dark house where thy poor head is laid. 
Yet, hush! my fond heart, hush! there is a shore 
Of better promise; and I know at last, 
When the long Sabbath of the tomb is past, 
We two shall meet in Christ to part no more.” 


Devoted student of books though Kirke White was, he had yet 
a keen eye for the beauties of Nature. In his lines “To an early 
primrose” there is one verse that well deserves quoting : 


“Thee when young Spring first questioned Winter's sway, 
And dared the sturdy blusterer to the fight— 
Thee on this bank he threw, 
To mark his victory !” 


In the same way he has appreciative lines on “The harvest 
moon” and “The herb Rosemary.” It is not perhaps generally 
known that Waller’s famous lyric, ‘ Go, lovely rose,” as usually 
printed, owes its last stanza to H. K. White. A Cambridge lady 
lent Waller’s poems to our poet, and he returned the volume with 
an additional stanza written by him at the bottom of the song, 
and his initials subscribed. This stanza has now become a part of 
the poem, and its source forgotten or unacknowledged. The stanza, 
it is perhaps unnecessary to say, reads as follows: 


“ Yet though thou fade, 
From thy dead leaves let fragrance rise, 
And teach the maid 
That Goodness Time’s rude hand defies, 
That Virtue lives when Beauty dies.” 


His “ Christiad,” written in Spenserian stanzas, is perhaps his most 
finished work, and is highly rated by Southey. He also wrote 
several hymns, of which the best-known (found after his death 
written on the back of one of his examination papers) is the one 
that begins : 


“ Oft in danger, oft in woe, 
Onward, Christians, onward go.” 


It is still very popular, and in universal use. It may be mentioned 
however, that the first line as originally written, ran : 


‘Much in sorrow, oft in woe.” 
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Kirke White also wrote the evening hymn, “O Lord, another 
day is flown.” On the whole, however, Kirke White must be judged 
by his promise rather than his performance, and cannot be placed 
in the front rank of poets. It is absurd to compare him, as many 
have done, with Keats, who in poetical genius was far, very far, 
above him. 

What Kirke White most excels in besides simple and easy 
description of natural scenery, is in the delineation of his own 
personal sensibility and sadness. And furthermore, though he 
might never have become a really great poet, we cannot doubt that 
he would have become a really first-rate scholar, Even amongst 
poets, considering the early age at which he died, he holds an 
honoured place, and few are more worthy to be held in remembrance, 
whether for purity and nobility of character, for indomitable in- 
dustry, or for accurate and comprehensive knowledge. 

To the members of St. John’s College, near whose portals he lies 
at rest, he has left the imperishable memory of a sleepless, solitary 
student outwatching the stars through many a dreary night, racked 
with pain of mind and body, eager to develope all his talents, ever 
athirst for knowledge, and never in his darkest hours losing hope, 
or falling from his fearless faith in a Divine Providence that ordereth 


all things aright. 


As observed before, Kirke White was buried in the old church 
of All Saints, Cambridge. The church has now been removed, but 
a@ memorial cross marks the spot. The site is often visited by 
enthusiastic admirers, especially Americans. One of these, Mr. 
Boot, of Boston, erected a tablet to his memory, adorned with a 
medallion, and inscribed with some lines from the pen of Professor 
Smith, of which these form a part: 


“ Warmed with fond hope and learning’s sacred flame, 
To Granta’s bowers the youthful poet came. 
Unconquered powers the immortal mind displayed, 
But, worn with anxious thought, the frame decayed. 
Pale o’er his lamp, and in his cell retired, 

The martyr-student faded, and expired. 


Far o’er the Atlantic wave 
A wanderer came, and sought the poet’s grave ; 
On yon low stone he saw the lonely name, 
And raised this fond memorial to his fame.” 


J. Hupson. 
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THE PROGRESS OF LEGAL PROTECTION 
TO ANIMALS. 


Ir is more than probable that before the present Parliament has 
run its course several Statutes will have been added to those already 
in force dealing with the subject of Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. One of the first, no doubt, will be a ‘Spurious Sports 
Bill,” which would be likely to receive a considerable amount of 
support from the present House. It may be of interest, then, to 
pass in brief review the various measures dealing with the subject 
in order to see where we stand to-day with regard to preventing 
unnecessary suffering to animals. And, as far as the letter of the 
law is concerned, no doubt we have gone far, the main difficulty 
being to administer it in a sympathetic spirit. 

Rapid as has been the growth in recent years of Statutory enact- 
ments dealing with the protection of animals, the principle that 
cruelty towards them should be treated as an offence against the 
law is of comparatively modern origin, and one that was not 
admitted without considerable hesitation. The humane spirit which 
was much in evidence in the writings of Bentham and others of the 
Utilitarian School towards the close of the eighteenth century 
extended to animals, and gradually made itself a force in politics. 


“It ought to be lawful to kill animals but not to torment them. . 
why should the law refuse its protection to any sensitive being? The 
time will come when humanity will extend its mantle over everything 
which breathes. We have begun by attending to the condition of slaves, 
we shall finish by softening that of all animals which assist our labours, 
or supply our wants.” 


So writes Bentham in his “ Principles of Penal Law,” and the duty 
of humanity towards the inferior animale is often insisted upon in 
his works. It is true that during the Commonwealth bull and 
bear baiting and other popular sports of a similar kind were pro- 
hibited, but this was mainly because indulgence in them was held 
to encourage disorderly habits inimical to the welfare of the State. 
Macaulay, indeed, states that they were prohibited not because they 
gave pain to the animal, but because they gave pleasure to the 
spectators. However this may be, we take a long leap to the year 
1781, when penalties were imposed for over-driving cattle within 
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the cities of London and Westminster. Fines were also imposed 
on persons other than drivers who should pelt cattle with 
stones. Cruelty, however, was only one among other mischiefs 
to be prevented. 

In 1822 another Act imposed penalties on persons cruelly beat- 
ing, abusing, or ill-treating horses, sheep, oxen, and other cattle ; 
and bullock hunting and the like being still prevalent in epite of 
the Act of 1781, another measure was passed in 1833, which in- 
creased the penalties and extended the powers and provisions of 
the Act to within five miles of Temple Bar. Fines were also im- 
posed on persons who kept or managed premises or places “for the 
purpose of fighting or baiting of bears, cock-fighting, baiting or 
fighting of badgers or other animals ” within five miles of Temple 
Bar. A couple of years later the duty of preventing cruelty as 
such is plainly set forth. Cock-fighting, dog-fighting, and the 
baiting of bulls, bears and badgers were prohibited universally in 
places set apart for these sports, and the protection of the law was 
extended to any other animal whether of domestic or wild nature. 
The impounder of cattle was also required to provide sufficient food 
for them. Whereas diseased, old, and worn-out horses sold to 
knackers or slaughtermen for the purpose of slaughter had been 
frequently resold, or compelled to work, or kept without sufficient 
food, the Act of 1833 provided that such horses were to be killed 
within three days after purchase, and in the meantime were to 
be provided with food. This Act constitutes a landmark in the 
history of the treatment of animals. Its provisions were subsequently 
extended to Ireland. 

We now come to the Act of 1849 (12 and 13 Vict., c. 92), 
which may rightly be regarded as the Charter of the Rights of 
Animals, but the substance of the new Act had been contained in 
the Statute of 1835. By Section 2 it was provided “That if any 
person shall after the passing of this Act cruelly beat, illtreat, over- 
drive, abuse or torture, &c., any animal, every such offender shall 
for every such offence forfeit and pay a penalty not exceeding £5.” 
The Act did not apply to Scotland. The full importance of this 
measure, the short title of which is the ‘‘ Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals Act,” was not realised at the time. It is small wonder, 
indeed, that in the press of more important matters in those 
momentous times a question which appealed to a small minority of 
the nation only should attract but little notice. To-day it may 
be said with much truth that each year places the importance of 
the Statute—and especially of its second section—in a clearer 
light. It is, indeed, one of those measures which outrun the public 
opinion of the day, and for this cause have a very lengthy period 
of vitality before them. Section 29 defines the word “ animal,” 
which was to mean “any horse, mare, gelding, bull, ox, heifer, 
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steer, calf, mule, ass, sheep, lamb, hog, pig, sow, goat, dog, cat, or 
any other domestic animal.” 

In 1839 it was forbidden to use dogs for the purpose of draught 
in London, and in 1854 this prohibition was extended to the whole 
kingdom. The year 1869 saw an Act for the Protection of Sea 
Birds—the first of many subsequent enactments dealing with wild 
birds—which had been rendered necessary by the great decrease in 
numbers of these birds, caused by their being shot during the breed- 
ing-time. The Act established a close season for certain sea birds 
between April 1 and August 1 in each year in the United Kingdom, 
with the exception of the Island of St. Kilda. Other wild bird 
Statutes followed in 1872 and 1876. All three measures, however, 
were repealed by the Act of 1880. 

Keeping for the moment to the chronological sequence, we come 
to the Cruelty to Animals Act, 1876, the much debated Vivisection 
Act. A Royal Commission, under the presidency of Lord Cardwell, 
had been appointed to inquire into the subject of experiments on 
living animals, which—especially with regard to experiments on the 
Continent—had been for some time agitating the public conscience. 
The result of the labours of the Commissioners is embodied in the 
Statute by which experiments on living animals, calculated to give 
pain, are controlled to-day. But the Act does not apply to inver- 
tebrate animals. The terms of the Statute need judicial interpre- 
tation in several particulars, apart altogether from the merits of 
vivisection, but opportunity for this has seldom if ever arisen, as 
by minute attention on the part of experimenters to the regulations 
of the Act and the requirements of the Home Secretary, they are 
protected for the most part from hostile proceedings. 

The Wild Birds’ Protection Act, 1880, which is the principal Act 
dealing with the subject, imposes penalties on any person shooting or 
taking, &c., or having in his possession any wild bird between 
March 1 and August 1 in every year. The Home Secretary, on the 
application of justices at Quarter Sessions (now the County Councils), 
has power to extend or vary the close time in any county. A long 
list of birds protected is appended in a schedule. The following 
year “larks” were included in this list. The combined Statutes 
are by no means easy to construe, more particularly with regard to 
the words “recently taken.” In 1894 the Secretary of State was 
empowered, upon application by the County Council by Order, to 
prohibit taking or destroying eggs in certain places and for certain 
periods. The Home Secretary is likewise empowered to apply the 
principal Act—i.c., of 1880—to wild birds not named therein. 
Provision is also made for the annual publication by a County 
Council of any Orders in force under the Act. This measure applies 
to Scotland and Ireland. 

To complete the tale, in 1896 the close season was, for particular 
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birds, extended to the whole year; and power was given to the 
Court, in addition to any penalty imposed, to order any trap, net, 
snare, or decoy-bird to be forfeited. A farther measure passed in 
1902 makes any wild bird or wild bird’s egg liable to forfeiture ; 
and two other Acts followed in 1904, The first of these imposes a 
penalty for setting a trap ona tree, &c., for any wild bird so as to 
cause it injury, as also for allowing such trap to be set. The latter 
Statute extends the provisions of the Wild Birds Acts to the Island 
of St. Kilda, excepting as regards certain birds—puffin, gannet, 
guillemot, and so forth—required for the support of the inhabitants. 
But the fork-tailed petrel and St. Kilda’s wren are protected. All 
these various Acts—1880-1904—are to be read as one, and, 
together with the various and numerous Orders issued under them, 
constitute a perfect code of law on the subject. To-day there are 
few counties or districts which do not possess their own particular 
list of protected birds. 

But to return to the list of measures more particularly concerned 
with the prevention of cruelty to animals. In 1894 the Injured 
Animals Act enabled police constables to slaughter any horse, mule 
or ass so severely injured that it cannot, without cruelty, be led 
away. The Statute appears to have primarily in view the injuries 
of horses in street accidents, and the incidental suffering of the 
animals therefrom. If the owner is absent or refuses his consent to 
its destruction, the constable is to act on a certificate of a duly 
registered veterinary surgeon (if one can be found living within a 
reasonable distance) without the consent of the owner. As regards 
Scotland, the Act of 1849 did not apply to that country, but in the 
following year a Statute was passed “for the more effectual Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals,” which, although shorter, is substantially 
the same as the leading Act. In 1892 the case of Johnstone v. 
Abercrombie was decided in the Scottish Court of Justiciary, which 
was a test case on the question of the legality of cock-fighting, and 
it was held that cruelty to a cock was not an offence against the 
Scotch Act, because a cock did not fall within the definition of 
“animal” given in Section 11. This decision led to the passing of 
a Statute in 1895 to amend the Act of 1850. The definition of the 
word “ animal” was extended so as to include ‘‘ any game or fighting 
cock or other domestic fowl or bird.” Thus Scotland was brought 
into line with other parts of the kingdom on this subject. 

In Harper v. Marcks, a case in which performing lions were 
exhibited at the old Westminster Aquarium, it was held that lions 
were not “ domestic animals,” but a few years later was passed the 
‘Wilds Animals in Captivity Protection Act,” 1900, which defines 
“ animal ” as used in the Act to mean any bird, beast, fish or reptile 
which is not included in the Acts of 1849 and 1854. This measure 
prohibits any unnecessary suffering being caused to any captive 
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animal, and forbids such animal being cruelly abused, infuriated, 
teased or terrified, but the Act does not apply to certain Acts 
necessary in the preparation of an animal for food, nor to any Act 
permitted by the Cruelty to Animals Act, 1876 (the Vivisection Act), 
nor to the hunting or coursing of any anima] which has not been 
lioerated in an injured state to facilitate its capture or destruction. 
The meaning of the word “ cruelty ” is nowhere defined by Statute, 
and we have, therefore, to fall back on various judicial definitions. In 
the nature of the case it is impossible to lay down any hard and 
fast rule as to what constitutes cruelty, a question to a large extent 
one of sentiment and humane feeling, which differs in different 
minds. Some judges (like the late Lord Coleridge) have given the 
widest possible interpretation to the word, whilst others have viewed 
any extension of its meaning with great jealousy. Moreover, 
decisions in Scotland and Ireland are hard to reconcile with those 
in England on this point. Perhaps the definition contained in 
Webster’s Dictionary, “an act which causes extreme suffering 
without good reason,” can hardly be improved upon. Baron Cleasby 
Says : 


‘Whenever the purpose for which the act is done is to make the 
animal more serviceable for the use of man, the Statute ought not to be 
held to apply, and Chief Baron Kelly remarks that the Act may be cruel 
in the sense that it gives pain, yet the cruelty may be legalised by 
reference to the object with which it is inflicted.” 


Thus in Scotland as well as Ireland the practice of dishorning 
cattle, though attended with much suffering, has been held justi- 
fiable on the ground of benefit to the farming industry ; but in 
England, where other conditions prevail, the practice has been held 
illegal. Cruelty in killing an animal is punishable, but omitting to 
kill one has been held not to constitute an offence in a case where 
@ person had shot a neighbour’s dog in the eye with a pistol and 
had then taken no steps to put it out of pain by killing it. But 
the decision would have been different in a case of wanton cruelty 
as distinguished from merely passive neglect. But it appears that 
to shoot at a dog trespassing is not of necessity ‘cruelly ill- 
treating it.” It is a question of degree. Of late years the 
conditions under which animals are slaughtered, whether for butcher's 
meat or not, have been greatly ameliorated, and many municipalities 
have their own slaughter-houses to-day. In 1877 the Local Govern- 
ment Board issued certain model bye-laws applying to private 
slaughter-houses which supplement the general law—which is of 
too complicated a character to be dealt with here. Suffice it to say 
that by the Public Health Act, 1875, district councils are empowered 
to make bye-laws for the regulation of public abattoirs. 

With regard to the Vivisection Act, up to the present no general 
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or special Orders under the Act have been issued by the Home 
Secretary, but forms of application for licences to perform operations 
and of certificates of the various kinds are on sale as Stationery 
Office publications. It may be of interest to note that in the latest 
return to the House of Commons there were only four cases of 
irregularities, and we are informed that the Secretary of State having 
received explanation from the gentlemen concerned, was satisfied 
that there had been no intention of evading or infringing the Act, 
and that the irregularities were due to inadvertence or misunder- 
standing. By his direction a suitable reproof was administered in 
each case. The total number of experiments in 1904 was 32,562, 
being 13,478 more than in the preceding year. It is pointed out 
that the great increase in the number of inoculations and similar 
proceedings is in consequence mainly of the progressive importance 
attached to biological tests generally in practical medicine for the 
diagnosis, treatment and prevention of disease, and to the more widely 
recognised need for such experiments on the part of those responsible 
for the care of the public health. The fact that many municipalities 
and other public bodies are interested in these experiments renders 
any extensive interference with experiments under anesthetics very 
improbable. Into this much debated question it is not our purpose 
to enter, but it is plain that as the difference between man and the 
animal creation is realised to be one of degree rather than of kind, 
humanity to animals will tend to become one of the foremost tenets 


of a practical morality. 
G. P. Gorpon. 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


A more appropriate title, perhaps, for The Anglo-Saxon: A Study 
in Evolution, by Mr. George E. Boxall, would have been The 
Glorification of the Anglo-Saxon. After a residence of forty 
years in Australia and two in America, the author was 
astonished, on his return to this country, to find it so back- 
ward, in comparison with the younger English-speaking com- 
munities. The author's object in this book is to draw together 
the various sections of the Anglo-Saxon race by enabling them to 
realise their own characteristics, of which the chief is their love of 
self-government. The Anglo-Saxon, says Mr. Boxall, is a cross 
between the Teuton and Latinised Celt. The former belongs to 
the Xanthochroic race, whose habitat was round the shores of the 
Baltic; the latter to the Melanochroic race, which made its first 
appearance in Europe in Greece. No doubt the love of self- 
government has been stronger in the Anglo-Saxon or English- 
speaking communities than in the Latin. Or perhaps we should 
say that the physical strength of the Xanthochroic, united to the 
mental alertness of the Melanochroic, has produced a race better 
fitted to survive in the race-struggle than the more ancient and 
purer-bred races. In describing everything which is bad as Latin, 
we think Mr. Boxall has overshot the mark. He appears to entirely 
overlook the fact that the Latin races passed through exactly the 
same stages of development as the Teuton. The Latins possessed 
the institution of village communities as well as the Teutons or the 
Hindoos. If slavery was a Latin institution, so also was it Teuton. 
The free cities of England and the Continent were in most instances 
the direct descendants of the old Roman municipia. The feudal 
system, again, was not peculiar to Rome. It was well on its way 
in Saxon England before the Norman Conquest. Again, Mr. 
Boxall’s conclusion that the ancient Briton was wiped out by the 
Roman rule and tke Saxon invasion is quite unwarranted in view 
of recent investigations. Moreover, it is the opinion of modern 
anthropologists that the Celt is beginning to predominate in these 
islands, Nevertheless, incomplete and inaccurate as Mr. Boxall’s 


1 The A ee A Study in Evolutwn. By George E, Boxall. London: 
T, Fisher Gain. 6. 
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account is in some respects—and in such a wide survey omissions 
and mistakes are inevitable—we think he is correct in his main 
contentions. The weakness of the Latin is his want of per- 
severance and humanitarianism. In his last pages Mr. Boxall 
recognises that he has spoken somewhat harshly of the Latin races. 
He frankly admits the debt we owe to them educationally. He 
labels the spirit of coercion as Latin, and urges that the survivals 
of Latin dominance are the great source of the evils which afflict 
society. Whether this be so or not, all Liberals will agree in 
extending the blessings of liberty and self-government to all 
sections of the community. This is a book which will repay careful 
study. 

Studies in Socialism, by M. Jean Jaurés, translated by Miss 
Mildred Minturn, forms the third volume of the Socialist Library, 
edited by Mr. J. Ramsay Macdonald, M.P. M. Jaurés is the 
chief exponent in France of the method of reform as opposed to 
the method of revolution. In his eyes the social and political 
problems are closely united. He sees but two great parties, the 
party of the Revolution and the party of the Counter-Revolution. 
The latter is represented in the French Chamber by the Opposition 
whose aim is to overthrow the whole Republican régime, re- 
establish Monarchy, and undo the work of the Revolution. “It is 
not,” writes Jaurés, “‘ by an unexpected counterstroke of political 
agitation that the proletarian will gain supreme power, but by the 
methodical and legal organisation of its own forces under the law 
of democracy and universal suffrage.” It is upon those lines, in 
Mr. Macdonald’s opinion, that the Labour Party in Great Britain 
should work. A Parliamentary Socialist Party, he says, in his 
Introduction, may adopt one of three methods. It may content 
itself with permeating other Parties; it may remain isolated and 
revolutionary, or may remain independent, combining the per- 
meation method with revolutionary enthusiasm, and by its separate 
organisation securing a share in administration and legislation. 
M. Jaurés is probably correct in asserting that the bourgeoisie has 
proved its incapacity to rule, but the proletariat has still to give 
evidence of its ability to do better. The Poplar inquiry, for 
instance, would seem to show members drawn from the latter class 
are no more capable of ruling than those of the middle class they 
seek toreplace, It must not be forgotten that the temptations of 
office appeal more strongly to the Labour member than to the 
wealthy bourgeoisie. No one pretends that the rule of the upper 
classes which now so largely prevails is perfect or disinterested, 
but it has taken long centuries of training to make it what it is. 
The proletariat will not reach the same standard by revolutionary 


1 Studies in Socialism. By Jean Jaurés. Translated, with an Introduction, by 
Mildred Minturn. The Socialist Library. Vol. III. Edited by J. Ramsay Mac- 
donald, M.P. London: Independent Labour Party. 1906. 
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methods. They will only do so by continuing the evolutionary pro- 
cesses which have been long ages in the making. They may hasten 
the pace, but they cannot cut out the intermediate stages, and theycan 
only hasten the pace by availing themselves of the political and social 
forces which are already in existence, The capitalist order of 
industry has broken down, but if capital and land are to change 
hands by violent methods it will not be the proletariat who will 
ultimately get the benefit. It is by the slow but surer methods of 
municipalisation of the instruments of production and distribution, 
of systems of profit-sharing, of co-operation, of organisation of 
labour, that the workers will come by their own. We are glad to 
recognise in Mr. Macdonald, the exponent of the policy of the 
Independent Labour Party, a firm grasp of those qualities which 
make for practical Statesmanship. 

Sunday Observance: Its Origin and Meaning,| by Dr. W. W. 
Hardwicke, is a closely-reasoned argument against the Puritanical 
observance of the first day of the week as a day of idleness in this 
country. Dr. Harwicke clearly proves that the modern Sunday in 
all its hideousness and senseless waste of time has no Divine 
authority, and only dates from post-Reformation times. A day of 
rest is undoubtedly necessary, both socially and economically, but 
to a large mass of the people Sunday means merely a day of enforced 
idleness. We heartily welcome this timely protest against an effete 
institution. 

A Nation’s Youth, Physical Deterioration: Its Causes and Some 
Remedies,? by the Countess of Warwick, is a powerful plea, cogently 
reasoned and ably illustrated, for the amelioration of the condition 
to a larger proportion of the children iu our elementary schools. 
“ Parental responsibility ” is dismissed by Lady Warwick as a fetish 
of which thousands of innocent children are annually sacrificed. 
Granting we are weakening the sense of parental responsibility, is 
not this loss more than compensated by the rearing of a superior 
race of future parents? All reformers have recognised that to 
raise adults is almost a hopeless task, but as Lady Warwick insists, 
“give the children a chance” and we shall “‘ make a new race of 
them.” Sir John Gorst gives an interesting introduction in which 
he sketches the history of recent political parties in relation to 
social problems. His remarks on the Tory party are very striking 
from one who was so long associated with its fortunes. Politics 
make strange bedfellows. That he should have supported for so 
many years a party whose “indifference to the welfare of the poor 
culminated in the proposal to tax the food of the people in order to 


1 Sunday Observance: Its Origin and Meaning. By W. W. Hardwicke, M.D, 


London : Watts & Co. 1906. 
2 4 Nation’s Youth. Physical Deterioration: Its Causes and Some Remedies. 
By the Countess of Warwick. Withan Introduction by Sir John E. Gorst. London, 


Paris, New York, and Melbourne : Cassell & Co., Ltd. 1906. 
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promote the glory of the Empire and furnish additional opportunities 
of accumulating wealth to capitalists and financiers” is certainly 
remarkable. 

Peace and War,) by M. Ch. Richet, translated from the French 
by Miss Marian Edwards, appears opportunely in this country when 
we are still feeling the effects of the South African War, and have 
begun to ask ourselves was it worth the cost? To the argument 
that because there has always been war there always will be war, 
M. Richet returns a direct negative. There always have been 
wars, therefore a time will come when war will cease; for the 
history of evolution proves that change and not immobility has 
been the law of every society which has existed. And this, says 
M. Richet, is not so far off as some people imagine. The pacific 
movement has made greater progress during the last ten years 
than during the ten previous centuries. When it has penetrated 
into the consciences of the masses and when the masses once 
obtain power, then the present monstrous preparations for war will 
cease, and the means now so wantonly wasted will be devoted to the 
promotion of progress, 

Mr. Joseph McCabe has done good service in The Truth About 
Secular Education: Its History and Results.2 We have never felt 
eny doubt that the great mass of the people are completely in- 
different to dogmatic religious teaching in our elementary schools. 
Nay, we go further and say they are decidedly hostile to such 
teaching and in favour of a purely secular education. As Mr. 
McCabe rightly points out, the religious bodies, highly organised as 
they are, are able to make more noise than their real strength 
justifies, whilst the masses are unorganised and consequently 
inarticulate. The only possible logical solution, the practicable 
means of obtaining a sound national system of education, lies in 
entirely excluding religious instruction from our schools. Mr. 
McCabe reminds us that it was only three years ago Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman said : “ If we had our way, there would be no 
religious difference at all. We should confine ourselves—lI believe 
nine-tenths of Liberals would confine themselves—to secular 
education, and to such moral precepts as would be common to all, 
and would not be obnoxious to people who do not come within the 
range of Christianity.” If such was the position then the situation 
is even more pronounced now. All thinking men are sick to death 
with these sectarian squabbles amidst the din of which all true 
educationists have no chance of gaining a hearing. If the 
Liberal Party is to remain the party of the future, it must free its 
mind of cant and the timidity of cant. 


1 Peace and War. By Ch. Richet. Translated from the French by Marian 


Edwards. London: J. M. Dent & Co. 1906. 
+2 The Truth About Secular Education : Its History and Results. By Joseph McCabe. 


London: Watts & Co. 1906, 
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One does not often find, in a political work dealing with constitu- 
tional right as it was understood and applied in the last decade of 
the eighteenth century, ideas and principles which are still a desi- 
deratum in the first decade of the twentieth century ; but this is the 
case of an Italian monograph on the Constitution’ of 1796. Napo- 
leon having conquered, as General of the French Republic, the 
northern States of Italy, framed, for the benefit of the short-lived 
Cisalpine Republic, a Constitution after the 1791 French Constitu- 
tion. He somewhat enlarged the franchise, protecting, however, 
the electoral vote with many dispositions of law, some of which 
would not be out of place even to-day. He created two kinds of 
electors. The active citizens would vote for an elector, and the 
electors would vote for a deputy. This graduatory system of elec- 
tion seemed to have worked very well in Lombardy. Outlanders 
were almost unknown in the Cisalpine Republic, as any alien, by 
simply residing in the State and making a declaration of allegiance, 
became iso facto an active citizen. The form of declaration was 
rather strong, inasmuch as it implied a denunciation of any monarchial 
power. The author compares here and there the electoral machinery 
of the Cisalpine Republic with the electoral machinery then 
existing in England, to show that the former was much more 
liberal. The English electoral law has since been reformed many & 
time, yet some of the principles adopted by Napoleon—amongst 
others that of one man one vote—are still awaiting the sanction of 
the British Parliament. The book is modestly written, with 
numerous quotations from the writings and papers of the times, 
enriched with keen observations and remarks by the author, who has 
evidently studied the subject very deeply. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


The Thirty Years War has supplied for the last two hundred 
years material or argument for many literary works. The last book 
of a long series is in Italian, and deals with the war fought for 
three years in the valley of the Po and which culminated in the 
siege of Turin, May—September, 1706. The ducal House of 
Savoy was allied with England, and Eugene of Savoy fought 
sometimes on the same battlefield as Marlborough, sometimes 
in another part of Europe. The victory of Marlborough at 
Ramillies almost synchronised with that of Savoy against the 
French at Turin, to which latter victory some soldiers sent to Italy 


1 Il Diritto Elettorale Politico secondo la Costituaione Cisalpina. By Giuseppe 
Gallavresi. Published by L. J. Cogliati, Milan. 
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by Marlborough contributed. The importance of the defeat of the 
French was great for the Allies and greater still for the House of 
Savoy, whose kingly power dates exactly from that victory, which 
led to the utter defeat of the French army in Italy. In order to 
commemorate the second centenary of this campaign the Italian 
authorities have decided to issue an edition of special documents 
from the State archives. Signor Pietro Fea, forestalling the official 
publication, has written an interesting description, historical and 
military, of the same campaign in a volume of nearly 400 
pages, with maps and illustrations.1 The part Prince Eugene 
tovk in that campaign and Marlborough’s contribution to it 
is ably narrated in ail its main aspects. As a descriptive 
work it deserves all the recommendation we can _ bestow 
on it, A full chapter of this book is justly devoted to 
Pietro Micca, the hero of the siege of Turin, It is said that 
every soldier that goes to war carries his life in his hands; 
undoubtedly it is expected that every soldier should be ready to 
sacrifice his own life if needed; but we think that, even amongst 
the heroes, very few have laid down their life so freely and so spon- 
taneously as Micca did. A body of Frenchmen, after 110 days of 
siege, had succeeded in forcing their way into the outer gate of the 
citadel, and were threatening the internal doorway. Micca was 
behind the iron door, and as there were not sufficient soldiers on 
the spot to defend it, decided there and then to put fire to the 
mine. He asked his three companions to depart at once. As soon 
as he saw them out of harm’s way, with the lighted torch in his 
hand he approached the gunpowder, A second after he was blown 
to pieces, but the same fate was met by the assailing party. The 
author gives two authoritative versions of this episode, Within a 
week from this event the French were routed out of Turin—and 
in a very short time afterwards out of Italy also. Signor Fea 
dwells upon the scanty recognition the heroical action of Miccn 
received at that time. Two hundreds of years ago it was not, 
perhaps, becoming for a general to take much notice of the deeds 
of an obscure artillery-man. What posterity could do to atone 
the neglect of his contemporaries was nobly done, as is clearly 
sbown in this book. 


1 Tre Anni di Guerra e VAssedio di Torino, by Pietro Fea, published by Enrico 
Voghera, Rome. 








Contemporary Literature : 


BELLES LETTRES. 


Mr. Richard Whiteing has scored another success in his new 
work, Ring in the New. Mr..Whiteing will always be remembered 
as the author of No. 5, John Street, and the qualities he then dis- 
played will be found undiminished in the present venture. The 
heroine is a young girl, who, left penniless by her parents, becomes 
the companion of a wealthy aunt of the usual conventional city 
type. Prudence Morgan—Prue for short—soon found the 
restraints of such a life unbearable, and with little more than £20 
in ber pocket cast off the conventionalities of polite society and set 
up a humble establishment of two rooms in a street off the Gray’s 
Inn Road. Her struggle to find work and make both ends meet, 
and that of other women similarly placed, form the thread of the 
story. The motive is to contrast the overflowing wealth of the 
few with the abject poverty of the masses. Mr. Whiteing shows 
clearly enough that the unequal distribution of wealth is a cancer 
which is eating out the manhood of the nation. ‘“ Wealth,” says 
George Leonard, Prue’s lover, ‘‘is a mere craving, like gin and 
tobacco; we want a wealth-cure. We're rotting of prosperity ill- 
diffused.” George is a socialist, and preaches the doctrine of 
collectivist ownership in a convincing manner. All the characters 
are strongly drawn, and the pictures from the seamy side are life- 
like in fact and in the telling. The book, we understand, was 
written before the General Election, so that the triumph of the 
Labour Party at the polls was prophecy justified by the event. 
This is a novel to keep and to re-read. 

Miss (?) Eilis Dean is already favourably known to readers of the 
Westminster Review as the author of A Raw Probationer, which 
dealt with the trials of a young girl who had adopted nursing as a 
profession. Zhe New Matron? by the same clever writer, is in 
every respect worthy of its predecessor. Tarraville Hospital, 
Queensland, at the time when Bessie Deniston, who, in spite of red- 
gold bair and grey-blue eyes, had, happily for herself, a strong 
will of her own, must have been a dreadful place. The patients 
were half-starved, and modern doctrines of sanitation set at nought. 
In addition to this the new doctor was an unmitigated cad, of 
dubious credentials, who intrigued against the new matron from 
the outset in order to bring about the re-appointment of the old, 
who had been his obedient tool. How his wiles were baffled must 
be left to the individual reader to discover for him or herself. It 
is a story of unflagging interest. 

Alfred de Musset made the moon the subject of a humorous 


1 Ring in the New. By Richard Whiteing. London: Hutchinson & Son, 1906. 
2 The New Matron. By Ellis Dean. London: Digby, Long & Co. 
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ballade, and most of us have heard in childhood the old story of 
“the man in the moon.” Mr. Charles Hannen has, however, in 
Thuka of the Moon,: peopled that planet with a race of mortals 
formed in the likeness of the gods, but sunk in a lethargic sleep. 
“They had power of speech, just as the gods had speech. To each 
other they might have spoken, yet they spoke not.” But in each 
moon-man’s clouded brain there was a dim perception of a heaven 
that lay beyond their ihountains. Thuka, however, was not like 
those silent statues his fellows, but a full-formed, reasoning being, 
who scaled heaven after a dire conflict with a hideous crab-like 
monster called the craton. People who like fantastic stories will 
find much to interest them in Thuka of the Moon; but its plot 
is too complicated and its symbolism too baffling for the average 
reader of fiction. Its style, however, which in descriptive passages 
rises at times to eloquence, is uniformly attractive. 

“ Set a thief to catch a thief ” was the adage on which Messrs. 
Bunting and Beveridge acted with conspicuous success in The Maid 
with the Goggles? though, had they been aware of the emotional 
nature of their tool, who was more sinned against than sinning 
it is highly improbable that so astute a firm of detectives would 
have employed her to bring to. justice a titled lady “ with a past.” 
The story is highly sensational, and does not fall below the level 
of detective stories in general, but Miss E. T. Meade has done far 
better work than this. 





POETRY. 


The Religious Songs of Connacht*® consist of poems, prayers, 
“ paidirs,” petitions, “ orthas,” charms, stories, blessings, curses, &c., 
taken down, for the most part, by Mr. Douglas Hyde, from the 
mouths of the shanachies and old people during a period of about 
twenty years. The original text and its translation appear on 
alternate pages. In the case of the poems, which are rendered very 
gracefully, a literal prose version is occasionally given. Their 
number and variety make quotation from them difficult; but, to 
our thinking, the following stanza from the king-poet, Patrick 
O’Byrne, is unique in beauty : 

The King of heaven, in His goodness, even 
Waits for the sinner who is still depraved, 


Welcome shall meet him and the angels greet him, 
A lowly penitent among the saved. 


1 Thuka of the Moon, By Charles Hannen. London: Digby, Long & Co. 
2 The Maid with the Goggles. By E. T. Meade. London: Digby, Long & Co. 
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An abiding sense of sin, dark pictures of the doom reserved for 
worldlings, a tender devotion to the Theotokos, and a rigid orthodoxy 
characterise the poems. If the priest who stands between the 
people and their oppressors is deservedly venerated, the priest who 
apostatises for worldly reward, or who courts the rich and neglects 
the poor, is the object of playful or malignant satire. Until recently 
almost every act had a special prayer assigned to it, and some of 
these are very quaint—eyg., that on covering up a coal or two 
deeply under the embers overnight, so that a fire might be readily 
rekindled in the morning. It runs thus: 
As I save this fire to-night, 
Even so may Christ save me. 
On the top of the house let Mary, 
Let Bride in its middle be. 

Prayers are provided for ase on making bread, milking a cow, making 
a bed, and after tobacco. Zhe Mad Priest, and how the First Cat was 
Created are among the more noticeable stories. There are charms 
for whooping-cough, trembling, toothache, the evil eye, &c., some of 
which are Pagan, others Christian, and a few unintelligible, Many 
analogues to these may be found in the Anglo-Saxon Leechdoms. 
We are grateful to Mr. Douglas Hyde for having rescued this 
traditional lore from the oblivion with which it was threatened by 
the “National” schools. A generation ago Celtic studies were 
seriously pursued by few except a small band of Germans and 
Frenchmen, whose articles appeared in La Revue Celtique. At the 
present time they are engaging the attention of thousands on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 

Cassandra and other Poems, by Mr. Bernard Drew, are thoughtful, 
echolarly, and permeated by genuine religious feeling. Mr. Drew’s 
genius finds fittest expression in the ode. “Ode to Nature in 
Anutamn” exhibits the author’s style at its best: 


“‘ The woods are dying ; O Mother, thy children fall, 
Slowly, solemnly leaf by scarlet leaf 
Decked with the hues of the sun in the days that were all tuo 
brief, 
The voice of music is hushed in thy crumbling hall ! 
The gloom of eve is around ; 
The shadows creep on, 
Weaving fantastic shapes 
Far o’er the ground, 
Mystic and garlanded 
As some dread goddess-head 
With shafts of dying light; 
Crimson and thousand-tinted hues of gold, 
Mingled with that half-glimmer that escapes 
As some stray antiphon, 
Far from the darkling fold, 
Bourned by the sombre portals of the night !” 


4 Cassandra and Other Poems. By Bernard Drew. London: David Nutt. 
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Very stately, too, is his unrhymed ‘“‘ Hymn to the Deity,” from 
which the space at our disposal does not permit us to quote; but 
we think that the specimen we have given of Mr. Drew’s muse is 
sufficient to enable the public to form a fair opinion of his work. 

Restlessness and the longing of one “close in touch with the 
instinctive source of tears” are the dominant note in the Lyrics} of 
Mr. Gerald Gould. Life is to him a pilgrimage, with no certain 
sanctuary for its goal; but the “ wander-thirst” will not let 
him be: 

‘It works in me like madness, dear, to bid me say good-bye ; 

For the seas call and the stars call, and, oh! the call of the sky! 


I know not where the white road runs, nor what the blue hills are, 
But a man can have the sun for friend, and for his guide a star. 
And there’s no end of voyaging when once the voice is heard, 

For the rivers call and the roads call, and, oh! the call of a bird!” 


Again, in ‘‘ The Sea-Captain,” he tells us that, in spite of “ the tall 
ships she has slain,” 


“As a man loves a woman, so I love the sea, 
And even as my desire of her is her desire of me.” 


The “ desire of the eternal hills” obsesses him : 


“‘ The hills are grey, they are strange; they breed desire 
Of a tune that the feet may march to and not tire ! 
For always up in the distance the thin roads wind, 
And passing out of sight, they pass not out of mind.” 


“ Twilight,” when 


“The fields grow dim ; the sombre hills 
Stand crucified against the skies ; 
Blue in the distance rise 
The ancient hills.” 


may be likened to one of Whistler’s colour-harmonies. The harsh 
simile of the opening lines serves to accentuate the deepening 
atmosphere of repose in the stanzas that follow. “ Heart’s Adven- 
ture” has the true lyric thrill : 


“ My heart comes heavy down the slope, 
Now the stars shine ; 
Empty of dreams, empty of hope, 
Love o’ mine.” 


Nevertheless, though love has brought the poet more of sorrow 
than of joy, he is convinced, in “‘ Respice,” 
“ That whatever end there be of the blindness and the strife, 
It is well to have loved.” 
1 Lyrics. By Gerald Gouid. London: David Nutt. 
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We are loth to take leave of this slender volume of exquisite 
haunting verse. 

My Lady of Dreams’ is the title given by Mr. Lloyd Mifflin to his 
latest collection of verses in praise of his lady love. At the outset 
the reader is importuned : 


“ Warily tread o’er the delicate bridge of dreams 
Builded in silence from tremulous cobweb and mist,” 


and he proceeds to tell us: 


“ For she is a reed a-quiver 
And I am the wind, her desire.” 


Very beautiful is “‘ A Last Word to the Lady of his Love”: 


“When this passionate heart is placed at last upon Love's own pyre, 
And the wraith of it, incense-like, ascends to the twilight sky, 
Take the words I whispered once on a time, O soul of my soul’s 

desire, 
And croon them low on the violet banks where we were wont 
to lie.” 


Nevertheless, his more passionate strains find best expression in 
languorous unrhymed verse, reminiscent, in its glowing Oriental 
imagery, of the “ Song of Songs which is of Solomon.” Mr. Lloyd 
Mifflin at his best is admirable ; but we hold it our duty to warn 
him against a tendency to mistake mere prettiness for beauty—a 
fault into which he is occasionally led by his too prolific muse. 


1 My Lady of Dreams. By Lloyd Mifflin. London : Henry Frowde. 
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